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PREFACE. 


The following poem was written, for the 
most part, amidst the scenes which it at- 
tempts to describe. It was begun in Al- 
})ania ; and the parts relative to Spain and 
Portugal were composed from the author's 
observations in those countries. Thus 
much it may be necessary to state for the 
correctness of the descriptions. The scenes 
attempted to be sketched are in Spain, 
Portugal, Epirus, Acarnania, and Greece. 
There for the present the poem stops : its 
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reception will determine whether the au- 
thor may venture to conduct his readers to 
the capital of the East, through Ionia and 
Phrygia ; these two cantos are merely ex- 
perimental. 

A fictitious character is introduced for 
the sake of giving some connection to the 
piece ; which, however, makes ho preten- 
sion to regularity. It has been suggested 
to me by friends, on whose opinions 1 set 
a high value, that in this fictitious charac- 
ter, Childe Harold,"'^ I may incur the 
suspicion of having intended some real 
personage : this I beg leave, once for all, 
to disclaim — Harold is the child of ima- 
gination, for the purpose I have stated. In 
some very trivial particulars, and those 
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merely local, there might be gi-ounds for 
such a notion; but in the main points, I 
should hope, none whatever. 

It is almost superflvioiis to mention that 
the appellation Childe,^^ as “ Childe 
Waters,^’ Childe Childers,’^ &c. is used 
as more consonant with the old structure 
of versification which I have adopted. The 
“ Good Night,"'^ in the beginning of the 
first canto, was suggested by Lord Max- 
welfs Good Night,^^ in the Border Min- 
strelsy, edited by Mr. Scott. 

With the different poems which have 
been published on Spanish subjects, there 
may be found some slight coincidence in 
the first part, which treats of the Benin- 
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sula, but it can only be casual ; as, with 
the exception of a few concluding stanzas, 
the whole of this poem was written in the 
Levant. ^ 

The stanza of Spenser, according to one 
of our most successful poets, admits of 
every variety. Dr. Beattie makes the fol- 
lowing observation : Not long ago I 

began a poem in the style and stanza 
of Spenser, in which I propose to give full 
scope to iny inclination, and be either droll 
or pathetic, descriptive or sentimental, ten- 
der or satirical, as the humour strikes me ; 
for, if I mistake not, the measure which I 
have adopted admits equally of all these 
kinds of composition/"'* — Strengthened in 

* XJeattie’s Letters. 
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tny opinion by such authority, and by 
the example of some in the highest order 
of Italian poets, I shall make no apology 
for attempts at similar variations in the 
following composition ; satisfied that, if 
they are unsuccessful, their failure must 
be in the execution, rather than in the 
design sanctioned by the practice of Ari- 
osto, Thomson, and Beattie. 


ADDITION TO THE 

PREFACE. 

I have now waited till almost all our periodical jounials 
have distributed their usual portion of criticisiii. To the 
justice of the generality of their criticisms I have nothing 
to object ; it would ill become me to quattrel with their 
very slight degree of censure^ when, perhaps^' if they had 
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been less kind tliey had been more candid, llettirning^ 
therefore, to all and each my best thanks for tlieir li- 
berality, oil one point alone shall I venture an observation. 
Amongst the many objections justly urged to the very in- 
different character of the “ vagrant Childe,” (whom, 
notwithstanding many hints to the contrary, I still main- 
tain to be a fictitious personage,) it has been stated, that 
besides the anachronism, he is very unknightly, as the 
times of the Knights were times of love, honour, and so 
forth. Now it so happens that the good old times, 
when Tamour du bon vieux terns, Tamour antique’’ 
flourished, were the most profligate of all possible cen- 
turies. Those w^ho have any doubts on this subject may 
consult St. Palaye, passim, and more particularly vol. ii, 
page 69* The vows of chivalry were no better kept 
than any otlier vows whatsoever, and the songs of the 
Troubadours were not more decent, and certainly were 
much less refined, than those of Ovid, — ITie “ Cours 
d’amour, parlemens d’amour ou de courtesie et de gea- 
tilesse” had much more of love than of courtesy or 
gentleness. — See Rollaud on the same subject with St. 
Palaye. — Whatever other objection may be urged to that 



most uiiamiable personage Cliilde Harold, he was so far 
perfectly knightly in his attributes — No waiter, but a 
knight templar/'* — By die by, I fear that Sir Tristram 
and Sir Lancelot were no belter than they should be, 
although very poetical personages and true knights sans 
pour," though not sans reproche/* — If the story of the 
institution of the Garter” be not a fable, the knights of 
that order have for several centuries borne the badge of 
a Countess of Salisbury, of indifferent memory. So 
much for chivalry, Burke need not have regretted that 
its days are over, though Maria Antoin ittc was quite as 
chaste as most of those in whose honours lances were 
shivered, and knights unhorsed. 

Before the days of Bayard, and down to those of Sir 
Joseph Banks (the most chaste and celebrated of ancient 
and modem times), few exceptions will be found to this 
statement, and I fear a little investigation will teach us 
not to regret these monstrous mummeries of the middle 
ages. 


^ The Hovers. Anlijacobin. 
b 
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1 now leave Childe Harold*' to live liis day, such as 
he is ; it had been more agretjable, and certainly more 
easy, to have drawn an amiable character. It had been 
easy to varnish over his faults, to make him do more 
and express less, but he never was intended as an ex- 
ample, further than to show that early perversion of mind 
and morals leads to satiety of past pleasures and disap- 
pointment in new ones, and that even the beauties of 
nature, and tlie stimulus of travel (except ambition, the 
most powerful of ail excitements) are lost on a soul 
so constituted, or rather misdirected. Had I proceeded 
with the Poem, this character would have deepened as 
he drew to the close ; for the outline which I once meant 
to fill up for him was, with some exceptions, the sketch of 
a modem Tiinou, perhaps a poetical Zeluco. 
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A ROMAUNT. 
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' V 

; Ul ^ 

^ 1850 


TO lANTHE. 


Not in those climes where I have late been straying, 
Though Beauty long hath there been matchless deemM ; 
Not in those visions to the heart displaying 
Forms which it sighs but to have only dreamM, 

Hath aught like thee in truth or fancy seem’d : 

Nor, having seen thee, shall I vainly seek 

To paint those charms which varied as they beam’d — 

To such as see thee not my words were weak ; 

To those who gaze on thee what language could they speak f 


Ah ! may'st thou ever bo what now thou art. 
Nor Tinbeseem the promise of thy spring. 

As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 
XiOve’s image upon earth without his wing, 

^ And guileless beyond Hope^s imagining ! 

And surely she who now so fondly rears 
Thy youth, in thee, thus hourly brightening, 
l^eholds the rainbow of her future years, 
rkjfore whose heavenly hues all sorrow disappears. 


Young Peri of the West!— 'tis well for me 
My years already doubly number thine ; 

My loveless eye unmov’d may gaze on thee. 

And sqfely view thy ripening beauties shine ; 

Happy, I ne’er shall see theni in decline. 

Happier, that while all younger hearts shall bleed. 
Mine shall escape the doom thine eyes assign 
To those whose admiratioti shall succeed, 

Put mixed with pangs to Love’s even loveliest hours decreo<3 
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Oh ! let that eye, which, wild as the Gazelle’s, 

Now brightly bold or beautifully shy. 

Wins as it wanders, dazzles where it dwells. 
Glance o’er tliis page; nor to my verse deny 
That smile for which my breast might vainly sigh. 
Could I to th€je be ever more than friend : 

This much, dear maid, accord ; nor question why 
To one so yoimg my strain I would commend. 

But bid me with my wreath one matchless lily blend. 


Such is thy name with this my verse entwin’d ; 

And long as kinder eyes a look shall cast 
On Harold’s page, lanthe’s hcjre enshrin’d 
Shall thus be lirst beheld, forgotten last : 

My days once number’d, should this homage past 

Attract thy fairy fingers near the lyre 

Of him who hail’d thee, loveliest as thou wast. 

Such is the most my memory may desire ; 

Thqjugh more than Hope can claim, could Friendship less 
require i 
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A ROMAUNT. 


CANTO I. 


I. 

Oh, thou ! in Hellas deem’d of heav’uly birth. 
Muse ! form’d or fabled at the minstrel’s will ! 
Since sham’d full oft by later lyres on earth. 
Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred hill : 
Yet there I’ve wander’d by thy vaunted rill ; 
Yes! sigh’d o’er Helphl’s long-deserted shrine,* 
Where, save that feeble fountain, all is still ; 
Nor mote my shell awake the weary Nine 
To grace so plain a tale — this lowly lay of mine. 
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CIllLDE HAROhD^B 


Cajito 1 * 


II- 

Whilome in Albion’s isl^'tbere dwelt a. youth, 

Who ne in virtue’s ways did take delight; 

But spent his days in riot most uncouth. 

And vex’d with mirth the drowsy ear of Night. 

Ah, me ! in sooth he was a shameless wight. 

Sore given to revel and ungodly glee ; 

Few earthly things found favour in his sight 
Save concubines and carnal companie. 

And flaunting wassailcrs of high and low degree. 

III. 

Childe Harold was he hight : — but whence his name 
And lineage long, it suits me not to say; 

Suffice it, that perchance they were of fame, 

^ And had been glorious in another day : 

But one sad losel soils a name for aye. 

However mighty in the olden time ; 

Nor all that heralds rake ffiom coffined clay. 

Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of ihyme 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 



Cauto I, 


PILOItIMAOE. 


IV, 

Childe Harold bask’d him in the noon-tide sun, 
Disporting there like any other fly ; 

Nor deem'd before his little day was done 
. One blast might chill him into misery. 

But long ere scarce a third of his pass’d by, 

Worse than adversity the Childe befell; 

He felt the fulness of satiety : 

Then loath'd he in his native land to dwell, 

Which seem’d to him more lone than Eremite’s sad cell. 


V. 

For he tiirongli Sin’s long labyrinth had run, 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss, 

Had sigh’d to many though he lov’d but or^e, 
And that lov’d one, alas ! could ne’er be his. 
Ah, happy she ! to ’scape fom him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so, chaste; 

Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss, 
And spoil’d her goodly lands to gild his waste, 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deign'd to taste. 
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OHILDE H/IBOLD’S 


Canto^ L 


VI. 

And now Childe Harold was sore sick at heart, 

And from his fellow bacchanals would flee ; 

Tis said, at times, the sullen tear would start, 

But Pride congeard the drop within his ee : 

Apart he stalked in joyless reverie, 

And from his native land resolv'd to go, 

And visit scorching climes beyond the sea ; 

With pleasure drugg'd he almost long'd for woe, 

And e'en for change of scene would seek the shades below. 

VII. 

The Childe departed from his father's hall : 

It was a vast and venerable pile ; 

So old, it seemed only not to fall, 

Yet strength was pillar’d in each massy aisle. 
Monastic dome ! condemn’d to uses vile ! 

Where Superstition once had made her den 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile ; 
And monks might deem their time was come agen, 

If ancient tales say true, nor wrong these holy men. 



Cantii },' 


pilqrimaoe;. 
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VIII. 

Yet oft-times in his madxJcst mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash along Childe Harold’s brow, 
As if the memory of some deadly feud 
Or disappointed passion lurk’d below : 

But this none knew, nor haply car’d to know ; 

For his was not that open, artless soul 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow, 

Nor sought h^ friend to counsel or condole, 

Whate’er his grief mote be, which he could not control. 


IX. 

And none did love him — though to hall and bower 
He gather’d revellers from far and near, 

He knew them flatterers of the festal hour; 

The heartless parasites of present cheer. 

Yea ! none did love him — not his lemans dear — 

But pomp and power alone are woman’s care, 

And where these are light Eros finds a feere; 

Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare. 

And Mammon wins his way where Seraphs might despair. 
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ClIUiDE HAROLD’S 


Canto L 


X. 

Childe Harold had a mother — not forgot, 

Though parting from that mother he did shun ; 

A sister whom he lov^d, but saw her not 
Before his weary pilgrimage begun : 

If friends he had, he bade adieu to none. 

Yet deem not thence his breast a breast of steel ; 

Ye, who have known what ^tis to doat upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness fe^l 
Such partings break the heart they fondly hope to heal. 

XL 

His house, his home, his heritage, his lands, 

The laughing dames in whom he did delight, 

Wlioee large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands 
Might shake the saintship of an anchorite, 

And long had fed his youthful appetite; 

His goblets brimm’d with every costly wine. 

And all that mote to luxury invite, 

Without a sigh he left, to cross the brine, 

^And traverse Payniin shores, and pass Earth's central line. 



Canto 1. 


PlLGltlMACte. 


It? 


XII. 

'She sail|fwere fill’d, and fair the light winds blew^ 

As glad to waft him from his native home ; 

And fast the white rocks faded from his view, 

And soon were lost in circumambient foam : 

And then, it may b^ of his wish to roam 
Repented he, but in his bosom slept 
The i^jpieat thought, nor from his lips did come 
One word of wail, whilst dthcrs sate and wept, 

And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning kept. 

XIII. 

But when the sun was sinking in the sea 
He seiz’d his harp, which he at times could string, 
And strike, albeit with untaught melody, 

When deem’d he no strange ear was listening : 

And now his fingers o’er it he did fling, 

And tun’d his farewell in Ihe dim twilight. 

While flew the vessel on her snowy wing, 

And fleeting shores receded from his sight, 

Thus to the elements he pour’d his last Good Night/' 
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CHILDOB HAROLD’S 


Canto I. 


1 . 

Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue; 

The Night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild seamew. 

Yon Sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his Sight ; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

My native Land — Good Night. 


2 . 

“ A few short hours and He will rise 
To give the Morrow birth ; 

And I shall hail the main and skies. 
But not my mother Earth. 
iDeserted^^is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is delate ; 

Wild w^ds are gatlieriog on the wall 
My dog bowls a| the gate. 



Cmiio I, 


PILGRIMAGE. 
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3 . 

Come hither, hither, my little page ! 
Why dost thou weep and wail ? 

Or dost thou dread the billows’ rage. 
Or tremble at the gale ? 

But dash the tear-drop from thine eye ; 

Our ship is swift and strong : 

Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along/' 


4 . 

‘‘ Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 
• , \ 

1 fear not wave nor wind ; 

Yet marvel not. Sir Childe, that I 

Am sorrowful in mind ; 

For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whom I love, 

And have no friend, save these alone, 

But thee — and one above. 


tVra * par« Jaifcrlshna Public Library 
A ecu , No, , , -- ‘Date. 
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CHILDE HAROLD’S 


Canto t. 


5 . 

“ My father hless'd me felkrently, 

Yet did not much complain^ 

But sorely MU my mother sigh - 
Till I come back again.” — 

" Enough, enough, my little lad ! 

Such tears become thine eye ; 

If I thy guileless bosom had 
Mine own would not be dry. 

6 . 

“ Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman, 
Why dost thou look so pale ? 

Or dost thou dread a French foeman ? 

Or shiver at the gale?” — 

“ Deem’st thou I tremble for my life ? 

Sir Childe, I'm not so weak ; 

But thinking on tin £j>setit wife 
WiU Uanch a faithful check. 



Canto I. 


PUXSniMAGS. 
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7 . 

My sj]^se and boys dwell near thy hall. 
Along the bordering lake. 

And when they on their father call, 

What answer shall she make — 
Enough, enough, my yeoman good. 

Thy grief let none gainsa}’^; 

But I, who am of lighter mood. 

Will laugh to flee away. 


8 . 

For who would. trust the seeming sighs 
Of wife or paf^mour ? ’ 

Fresh feres will dry the bright blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o’er.: 

For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

IS or petils gathering near ; 

My gix^atest grief is that I leave 
No thing that claims a tear. 
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CHILDS llAROLD’ii 


. Ci-dito /. 


9 . 

And now I’m in the world alone^ 
Upon the wide" wide sea : 

But why should I for others groan. 
When none will sigh for me ? 
Perchance*"my dog will wliine in vain. 
Till fed by stranger hands ; 

But long ere I come back again, 

Hc*d tear me where he stands. 


lO. 

With thee, my bark, Til swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine ; ^ 

Nor care what land thou bear’st me to. 
So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves ! 

And when you fail my sight. 

Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves ! 

My native' Land— Good Night V* 



Conti) I, 


PILGIUMACE. 
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XIV. 

' on the vessel flies, the land is gone, 

And winds are rude in Biscay*s sleepless bay. 

Four days are sped, but with the fifth, anon, 

New shores descried make every bosom gay; 

4 ^ f 

And Cintra’sr mountain gr£*ets them on their wayj 

And Tagus dashing onward to the deep, 

His fabled golden tribute bent to pay; 

And soon on board the Liisian pilots leap, 

And steer 'twixt fertile shores where yet few nistics reap. 


XV. 

Oh, Christ! it is a goodly sight to see 
Vl^Iiat licavcn hath done for this delicious land ! 

What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree ! 

What goodly prospects o^er the hills expand I 
But man would mar them with an impious hand : 
And when die Almighty lifts his fiercest scourge 
'Gainst those wdio most transgress his high command, 
With treble vengeance will his hot shafts urge 
Gaul’s locust hosi, and earth from fcllest foemeii purge. 

c 2 
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CHILBE. HAROLD’S 


Conti) h 


XVL 

What beauties doth Lisboa first unfold ! 

Her image floating on that noble tide, 

Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold, 

But now whereon a tliousand keels did ride 
Of mighty strength, since Albion was allied, 

And to the Lusians did her aid aflbrd : 

A nation swolri with ignorance and pride, 

Who lick yet loath the hand that waves the sword 
To save them I’rom the wrath of Gaul’s unsparing lord. 

XVIL 

But whoso entcreth within this town, 

That, sheening far, celestial seems to be. 

Disconsolate will wander up and down, 

’Mid many things unsightly to strange ee ; 

For hut and palace show like filthil}^ : 

The dingy denizens are rear’d in dirt ; 

Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt, 

Though shent witli Egypt’s plague, unkempt, unwasli’d ; unhurt. 



Cimto L 


PIIiGRIMAGB. 


SL\ 


XVIIf. 

l*oor, paltry slaves ! yet born ’midst noblest scenes — 
Why, Nature, waste thy womlers on such men ? 

Lo ! Cintra’s glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen. 

Ah, me! what hand can pencil guide, or pen, 

To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
Than those whereof such things die bard relates. 
Who to the awe-struck^world unloe.kM Elysium^ gates ? 

XIX. 

The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown’d. 

The cork*trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 

The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrownM, 
The sunken glen, whose siinless shrubs must weep, 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 

The orange tints tl^at gild the greenest bough, 

The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 

The \une on high, the willow branch below, 

Mix’d in one mighty scene, witli varied beauty glow. 
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CIULDE HAROLD’S 


Canto J. 


XX, 

Then slowly climb the many-winding way, 

And frequent turn to linger as you go, 

FroiS^ii^ier rocks new loveliness survey, 

And i^st ye at our Lady’s house of woe ^ 

Where frugal monks their little relics show,' 

And sundry legends to the stranger toll : 

Here impious men have punish’d been, and lo! 

Deep in yon cave Honoritis loRg did dwell, 

In hope to merit Heaven by making earth a Hell. 

XXL 

And here and there, as up the cragi you spring, 

Mark many rude-carv’d crosses near the path : 
^deem not these devotions* oflering — 

These are memai?ials frail of murderous wrath^j ; 

Tor wheresoe’ef the shrieking victim hath . 

P(»ur’d forth his blood beneath the assassin’s knife ^ 
Some hand erects a cross of mpulderiug ^ 

And grove and glen with thousand sueli’tee rifd 
Throughout this purple land, where law secures not life. ^ 



Canto JT. 


PILGRIMAQK 


2S 


XXII. 

On sleeping mounds, or in the vale beneath, 

Are domes where whilome kings did make repair ; 

But now the wild flow'^ers round them only breathe ; 
Yet^uin’d splendour still is lingering there. 

And yonder k)\yers the Prince’s palace fair : 

There thou too, Va^k ! England’s wealthiest son, 
Once formed thy Patadise, as not aware 
.iSflien wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath done, 
Meek Peace voluptuous lutes was ever wont to shnh. 

XXIIL 

Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure plan, 
Benbath yon mountain’s ever beauteous brow : 

But now, as if a thing unblest by Man, 

Thy feiry dwelling is as lone as thou ! 

Here giant weeds^l^assage scarce alio# 

To halls deserted, portals gaping wide : / ' 

Fresh lessons 0 the thinking liow 

Vain aie the pl^asaunces on earth supplied ; 

Swept into vfrecks tooti by Time’s ungentle tide! 



tlllLDE HAROLD’S 


Otmtff /. 


2'it 


XXIV. 

Behold the hull wliere chiefs were late coiivchVl ! ^ 
Oh ! dome displeasing unto British eye ! 

With diadem hight foolscap, lo ! a fiend, 

A little fiend that scofiTs incessantly, 

There sits in parchment robe arrayM, and by 
His side is Imng a seal and sable scroll, 

Where blazon’d glare names known to chivalry, 
,.Artd sundry signatures adorn the roll, 

Whereat the Urchin points and laughs with all his soul. 

XXV. 

Convention is the dwarfish demon styl’d 
That foil’d the knights in Marialva’s dome: 

0^ brains (if brains they had) he them beguil’d, 

And turn’d a nation’s shallow joy to gloom. 

Here Folly dash’d to earth tire victor’s plume. 

And Policy regain’d what arms had lost: 

For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels bloom ! 

Woe to the conqn’ring, not the conquer’d host, 
Since baffled Triumph droops on Lusitania’s coast ! 



anto i. 


PILGRIMAGE. 


XXVL 

And ever since that martial synod met, 

Britannia sickens, Cintra! at thy name ; 

And folks in office at the mention fret, 

And fain would blush, if blush they could, for shame. 
How will posterity the deed proclaim ! 

Will not our own and fellow-nations sneer, 

To view these champions cheated of their fame, 

By foes in fight overthrown, yet victors here, 
WhcreScom herfingcr points through many a comingyear ? 

XXVIL 

So deem'd the Childc, as o’er the mountains he 
Did take his way in solitary guise : 

Sweet was the scene, yet soon he thought to flee, 
More restless than the swallow in the skies : 

Tliough here awhile he learn’d to moralize, 

For Meditation fix’d at times on him ; 

And conscious Reason whisper'd to despise 
His early youth, mispent in maddest whim ; 

But as he gaz’d on truth his aching eyes grew dim 
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A scene of peac^i^ijgh soothijig to his soul : 
Again he rouses frotiS|^is moping fits, 

But seeks not now the harlot and the bowl. 
Onward he flies, nor fix’d as yet the goal 
Where he shall rest him on his pilgrimage ; 

And o’er him many changing scenes must roll 
Ere toil his thirst for travel can assuage, 

O)' he shall calm his breast, or learn experience sage. 


XXIX. 

Yc'l Malta shall one moment claim delay, ^ 

W^here dwelt of yore the Lusian’s luckless queen ; 
And cliurch and court did mingle their array, 

And mass and revel wer^ alternate seen ; 

Lordlings and freres — ill sorted fry I ween ! 

But here the Babylonian whore hath built 
A dome where flaunts she in such glorious sheen. 
That men forget the blood w:hic^%he hath spilt, 
And bow the knee to Pomp t^t loves to varnish guilt. 
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O’er vales that teem with fruits, romantic hills, 

(Oh, that such hills upheld a freeborn race !) 

Whereon to gaze the eye with joyaunce fills, 

Childe Harold wends through many a pleasant place. 
Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 

And marvel men should quit their easy chair, 

The toilsdme way, and long, long league to .trace, 

Oh ! there is sweetness in the mountain air, 

And life, that bloated Ease can never hope to share. 

XXXT. 

More bleak to view the hills at length recede, 

And, less luxuriant, smoother vales extend : 

Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed ! 

Far as the eye discerns, wnthouten end, 

Spain’s realms appear whereon her sheplierds tend 
Flocks whose rich fleece right well the trader knows — 
Now must the pastor’s arms his lambs defend : 

For Spain is compass’d by unyielding foes. 

And all must shield their all, or share Subjection’s w^oes. 
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WTim Lusitania and her sister meet, 

Deem ye what bounds the rival realms divide ? 

Or ere the jealous queens of nations greet, 

Doth Tayo interpose his mighty tide f 
Or dark Sierras rise in craggy pride ? 

Or fence of art, like China’s vasty wall ? — 

Ne barrier wall, ne river deejj and wide, ^ 

Ne horrid crags, nor mountains dark and tall. 

Rise like the rocks that part Hispania’s land from Gaul : 

XXXIIL 

But these between a silver streamlet glides. 

And scarce a name distinguisheth the brook, 

Though rival kingdoms press its verdant sides. 

Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook, 

V’ 

And vacant on the rippling waves doth look, 

Tliat peaceful still ’twixt bitterest foemeii flow ; 

For proud each peasant as the noblest duke : 

Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
""Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of tlic low.^ 
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But ere the mingling bounds have far been pass'd 
Dark Guadiana rolls his power alohg 
In sullen billows, murmuring and vast, 

So noted ancient roundelays among. 

Whilomc upon his banks did legions throng 
Of Moor and knight, in mailed splendour drest : 

Here ceas’d the swift their race, here sunk the strong ; 
Tlie Paynim turban and the Christian crest 
Mix’d on the bleeding stream, by floating hosts oppress’d. 


XXXV. 

Oh, lovely Spain ! renown’d, romantic land ! 

Where is that standard which Pelagio bore. 

When Cava’s traitor-sire first call’d the band 
lhat dy’d thy mountain streams witli Gothic gore ? 
Where arc those bloody banners which of yore 
Wav’d o’er thy sons, victorious to the gale. 

And drove at last the spoilers to their shore ? 

Red gleam’d the cross, and wan’d the crescent pale. 
While Afric’s echoes thrill’d widi Moorish matrons’ wail. 
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Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale ? 

Ah ! such, alas ! the hero’s amplest fate ! 

When granite moulders and when records fail, 

A peasant’s plaint prolongs his dubious date. 

Pride ! bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate ; 
See how the Mighty shrink into a song ! 

Can Volume, Pillar, Pile preserve thee great? 

Or must thou trust Tradition’s simple tongue, 

When Flattery sleeps with thee, and History does thee wrong ? 

XXXVII. 

Awake, ye sons of Spain ! awake ! advance ! 

Lo ! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries, 

But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance, 

Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the skies : 

Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies, 

And speaks in thunder through yon engine’s roar : 

In every peal she calls — Awake ! arise !” 

Say, is her voice more feeble than of yore, 

When her war-song was heard on Andalusians shore ? 
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Hark !~heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the clang of c^flict on the heath ? 

Saw ye not whom the reefihg sabre smote ; 

Nor sav’d your breftiren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves ? — the fires of deadt, 

The bale-fires flash on high : — from rock to ro^ 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feci th^ shock, 

XXXIX. 

Lo ! where the Giant on the mountain stands, 

His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 

With death-shot glowing in bis fiery hands, * 

And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon ; 

Restless it rolls, now fi^^, and now anon / 

Flashing afar, — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done ; 

For on this morn three potent nations meet, 

To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 
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By Heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hatli no friend, no brother there) 

Their rival scarfs of mi^l embroidery, 

Their various arms that glitter^n the air! 

What gallant war-Rounds rouse them from their lair, 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey ! 

All join the chase, but few the triumph share ; 

The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, , 

And Havoc scarce for joy can number their eiaray. 

XLI. 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 

^ k 

Tlirce tongues prefer strange orisons on high ; 

Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory ! 

The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights io vain, 

Are met—^s if at home they could not die — 

To feed die crow on Talavera’s plain. 

And fertilis;c tlte fi^ld that each pretends to gain. 
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There sliall they rot — Ambition’s honour’d fools! 

Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps their clay! 

Vain Sophistry! in these behold the tools. 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 

By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 

With human hearts — to what? — a dream alone. 

Can despots compass aught that hails their sway? 

Or call with truth one span of earth their own. 

Save thiS! wherein at last they crumble bone by bone ? 

« * 

XLIII. 

Oh, Albuera! glorious field of grief! 

As o’er thy plain the Pilgrim prick’d his steed, 

Who could foresee thee, in a space so brief, 

A scene where mingling foes should boast and bleed I 
Peace to the perish’d ! may the warrior’s meed 
And tears of triumph their reward prolong ! 

Till others fall where other chieftains lead 
Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng, 

And shine in woxthless lays, the theme of transient song! 
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Enough of Battle's minions ! let them play 
TTleir gaihe of lives, and barter breath for fame : 
Fame that will scarce reanimate their dky. 

Though thousands fall to deck some single name. 

In sooth ’twere sad to thwart their noble aim 
Who strike, blest hirelings! for their country’s good, 
And die, that living might have prov’d her shame ; 
Perish’d, perchance, in some domestic feud. 

Or in a narrower sphere wild Rapine’s path pursu’d. 

XLV, 

Full swiftly Harold wends his lonely way 
Wliere proud Sevilla triumphs unsubdued: 

Yet is she free — the spoiler’s wifeh’d-for prey! 

Soon, soon shall 'Conquest’s fiery foot intrude, 
Blaokmiing her lovdly dmnes with feacOs riide. '' 
Inevitable hour ! ’Oaiust fete tO strive 
Where Besdhdbn plants her femish’d brood 
Is vain, or lifon, Tysne might yi« survive^ 

And Virtue' vtm^sh ail, and Murder 'eeasO' to thrive. - 
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But all unconscious^ of the coming doom, 

The feast, the song, the revel here abounds ; 

Strange modes of merriment the hours consume, 

Nor bleed these patriots with^their country's wounds: 
Not here War’s clarion, but Love’s rebeck sounds; 
Here Folly still his votaries enthralls ; 

And young-eyed Lewdness walks her midnigbt^rpunds; 
Girt with the silent crimes of Capitals, 

Still to the last kind Vice clings to the tottV|j[^ walls. 

XLVII. 

Not so the rustic — with his trembling mate 
He lurks, nor casts his heavy eye afar, 

Lest he should view his vin|gyard desolate, 

Blasted below the dun hot breath of war. 

No more beneath soft Eve’s consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet: 

Ah, monarcbs ! could ye taste the mirth ye mar. 

Not in the toils of Glory would ye fret; 

'Hie hoax^ dull drum would sl^p, and Man be happy yet ! . 

d2 
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•Wow carols flow the lusty muleteer f . 

Of love, romance, devotion is his lay. 

As whilome he was wont the leagues to cheer, 

' His quick bells wildly Jiflglmg bn the way ? 

No! as he speeds, he chaunts ; “ Viva el Rey!”*' 

And checks his song to execrate Godoy, 

The royal wittol Charles, ^d curse the day 
When first Spain’s queen beheld the black*ey’d boy, 
And gore-fiic’d Treason sprung from her adulterate joy. 

XLfX. 

On yon long, level plain, at distance crown’d 
With crags, whereon those Mlkirish turrets rest. 

Wide scatter’d hoof-miUcs dint the wounded ground ; 
And, scath’d by fire, the ^een sward’s darken’d vest 
Tells that the foe was Andalusia’s guest : 

Here was the camp, the Watchrfiame, and the host, 
Here the bold peasant storfli’d the dragon’s nest ; 

Still does he mark it with triilin'phaht boast. 

And points to yonder cliffs, which oft frere wbn and lost- 
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And whomsoever along the path you meet 
Bears in his cap the badge of crinison hue, 

Which tells you whom to shun and whom to greet 
Woe to the man that walks in public view 
Without of loyalty this token true : 

Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke ; 

And sorely would the Gallic foeman rue, 

. subtle poniards, wrapt beneath the cloke, 

Could bluiit the sabre’s edge, or clear the cannon’s smoke. 


LI. 

At every turn Morena's dusky height 
Sustains aloft the battery’s iron load j 
And, far as mortal eye can compass sight, 
The mountain-howitzer, the broken road, 

The bristling palisade, the fosS^e o’er-flow’d, 
The statipn’d bands, the never-vacant watch, 
The magazine in rocky durance stow’d, 

The bolster’d steed beneath the shed of thatch. 
The baP-pil’d pyramid, the ever-blazing match, 
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Portend the deeds to come:— but he whose nod 
Has tumbled feebler despots from their sway 
A moment panseth ere he lifts the rod ; • 

A little moment deigneth to delay: 

Soon will his legions sweep through these their way; 
The West must own the Scourger of the world. 

Ah! Spain! how sad will be thy reckoning-day, 

When soars Gaul’s V ulture, with his wings unfurKd, 
And thou shah view thy sons in crowds to Hades hurl’d. 

LIII. 

And must they fall ? the young, the proud, the brave. 
To swell one bloated Chief’s unwholesome reign? 

No step between subinissiOn and a grave ? 

The rise of rapine and the fall of Sp^ ? 

And doth the Power that man adores ordain 
Their doom, nor heed tlie aupphant’s appeal? 

Is all that desperate Valotmacfs in vain? 

And Counsel sage, and. patriotic Zeal, ; , 
TheVeterap’s skill. Youth’s fire^andManbrn^’shekrt ofsteei ? 
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Is it for this the Spanish maid, arous’d, 

Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar, 

And, all unsex’d, the Anlacc hath espous’d, 

Sung the loud song, and dar’d the deed of war ? 

And she, whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall’d, an owdet’s larum chiU’d with dread. 

Now vietvs the column-scattering bay’net jar, 

The falchion flash, and o’er the'yet warm dead 
Stalks with Minerva’s step whereMars might quake to tread 


LV. 

Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale. 

Oh! had you known her in her softer hour, 

Mark’d her black eye that mocks her coal-black veil, 
Heard her light, lively tones in Lady’s bower, 

Seen her long locks that foil the painter’s power, 

Her fairy form, with more than female grace, 

Scarce would you deem that Saragoza’s tower ^ 
Beheld her smile in Danger’s Gorgon face. 

Thin the dWd ranks, and lead in Glory’s tearful chase. 
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Her lover sinks — she sheds no iil-tim’d tear; 

Her chief is slain— -she fills his'fatal post ; 

Her fellows flee — she checks their base career ; 

The foe retires— she heads the sallying host : 

Who can appease like her a lover’s ghost ? 

Who can aven|e so well a leader’s fall ? 

What maid retrieve when man’s flush’d hope is lost f 
Who hang so fletcely on the flying Gaul, ' 
Toil’d by a woman’s hand, before: a batter'd wall 


LVIf. 

Yet are Spain’s maids ho race of Amazons, ■ 

But form’d for all the witching arts of love : 

Though thus in arms they emulate her sons, 

And in the horrid phalanx dare to move, 

’Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove 
PeiJirng the hand that hovers o'er her mate; 

In softnesslis in firmness for above 
Remoter' females, fam’d for sickening prate ; 

Her mind is hoBtf atimj'her as ^at. 
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Tlie seal Lovef’s dimpling finger Imth impress’d 
Denotes how soft that blpn which, his touch:'' 
Her lips, whose kisses |)out to leave their nest, 

Bid man bte valiant eve he merit such : 

Her glance how wil^lj beautiful ! how much 
Hath Phoebus woo’d in vain to spoil her cheek, 
Which glows yet smootliev front his anaorous clutch ! 
Who round the, North for paler dames would seek? 
How poor their fbnns.appear ! how languid, wan, and weak ! 


LIX. 

Match me, climes! wlpph poets love to laud; 
Match me, ye havaras of the land ! where now 
I strike my strain, far distant, to applaud 
Beauties that ev’n a cynic must avow ; 

Match me those Houries, whom ye scarce allow 
To taste the gale lest IjOvc should ride the wind, 
With Spain’s dark.glancing dapgbters — deign to know, 
There yppr wise Prophet’s, paradise we find. 

His black-eyed audds pf lieay^, angelically kind. 
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Oh, thou Parnassus P whom I now survey, 

Not in the phienzy of a dreamer’s eye, 

« 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 

What marvel if I thus essay to sing ? 

Tlie humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 
l^ould gladly woo thine Echoes witli bis string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse will wave her wing. 

LXL 

Oft have I dream’d of Thee! whose glorioiiS'^ame 
Who knows not, knows not man’s divinest lott : 

And now I view thee, ’tis, alas! tvith shame 
That I in feeblest accents must adore. 

When I recount thy worshippers of yore 
I trcnible, and can only bend the knee ; 

Nor raise ftiy voic?, nor vainly dare to soar, 

But gaze, beneath thy cloudy canopy 
In silent joy to think at last I fook on Th^ ! ; 
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Happier in this than mightiest bards liave been, 
Whose fate to distant homes confin’d their lot^ 
Shall I unmov’d behold the hallow’d scene. 

Winch others rave of, though they know it not? ^ 
Though here no more Apollo liaunts his grot, 

And thou, the Muses’ seat, art now their grave. 
Some gentle Spirit still pervades the spot, 

Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave^ , 

And glides with glassy foot o’er yon melodious Wave. 

LXIIL 

Of thee hereafter. — Ev’n amidst my strain 
I turn’d aside to pay my homage here ; 

Forgot the land, the sons, the maids of Spain; 

Her fate, to every freeborn bosom dear, 

And hail’d thee, not perchance without a tear. 
Now to my theme — but from thy holy haunt 
Let me some remnant, some memorial bear ; 

Yield me one leaf of Daphne’s deathless plant, 

Nor let thy votary’s hope be deem’d an idle vaunt. 
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Butne'er didst thou, fair Mount ! whenGiKiece was young, 
See round thy giant base a brighter choir. 

Nor e’er did Delphi, when her priestess sung 
ITie Pythian liymn with more than mortal fire, 

Behold a train more fitting lo inspire 
The song of love, than Andalusia’s maids, 

Nurst in the glowing lap of soft desire : 

Ah ! that to these were given such peaceful shades 
As Greece can still bestow, though GJory Hy her glades. 

LXV, 

Fair is proud Seville ; let her country boast 
Her strength, her wealth, her site of ancient days ; 

But Cadiz, rising on the distant coast, 

Calls forth a sweeter, though ignoble praise. 

Ah, Vice ! how soft are thy voluptuous ways ! 

While boyish blood is mantling who can ’scape ^ 

The fascination of thy m^q^ic : i 

A Cherub-hydra round us dost thou gap^ 

And mould to every taste thy dear delwsiye ihapc. 
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When Paphos fell by Time — accursed Time ! 

The queen who conquers all must yield to thee — * 
The Pleasures fled, but sought as warm a clime ; 
And Venus, constant to her native 
To nought else constant, hither deign’d to flee; 
And fix’d her shrine wdthin these walls of white : 
Though not to one dome circurascribeth she 
Her worship, but, devoted to her Hte, 

A thousand altars rise, for ever blazing bright, 

LXVIL 

From morn till night, from night till startled Morn 
Peeps blushing on the Revels laughing crew, 

The song is heard, the rosy garland worn, 

Devices quaint, and frolieks ever new. 

Tread on each others kibes. A long adieu 
He bids to sober joy that here sojourns : 

Nought interrupts the riot, though in lieu 
Of true devotion monkish incense bums, 

And Lore and Pray^ unite, dr rule the hour by turns. 
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The Sabbath conies, a day of blessed rest ; 

What hallovs it upon this Christian shore i 
Lo ! it is sacred to a solemn feast : 

Hark ! heard you not the forest-monarch’s roar? 
Crashing the lance, he snuffs the spouting gore 
CM" man and steed, o’erthrown beneath his horn ; 
The throng’d Arena shakes with shouts for more ; 
Yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly tom, 

Nor shrinks the female eye, nor ev'n affects to mourn. 

txix. 

The seventh day this •, the jubilee of man. 

London ! right well thou know’st the day of prayer ; 
Then thy spruce citizen, wash’d artizan, 

And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air: 

'Thy coach of Hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair. 
And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl, 

To Hampstead, Brentfordi Harrow make rqiair ; 

Till the tir’d jade the wheel forgets tO'hurl^ 
Provoking envious gthetfrom each pedej^rio)! ChuW. 
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Some o’er thy Thamis row the ribbon’d fair, 

Others along the safer Turnpike fly; 

Some Riclimond-hill ascend, some scud to Ware, 

And many to the steep of Highgate hie. 

Ask ye, Boeotian shades ! the reason why ? ** 

’Tis to^the worship of the solemn Horn, 

Grasp’d in the holy hand of Mystery, 

In whose dread name both men and maids are sworn, 
And consecrate the oath with draught, and dance till morn. 

LXXI. 

All have their fooleries — ^not alike are thine, 

Fair Cadiz, rising o’er the dark blue sea ! 

Soon as the matin bell proclaimeth nine. 

Thy saint adorers count the rosary ; 

Much is the Virgin teaz’d to shrive them free 
(Well do I ween the only virgin there) 

From crimes as numerous as her beadsmen be ; 

Then to the crowded circuit forth fare, 

Young, old, high, low, at .once same diversion shate. 
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The lists are op’d, the spacious area clear’d. 
Thousands on thousands pil’d arc seated round ; 

Long ere the first loud trumpet’s note is heard, 

Ne vacant space for lated wight is found : 

Here dons, grandees, but chiefly dames abound, 

Skill’d in the ogle of a roguish eye, 

Yet ever well inclin’d to heal the wound ; 

None through their cold disdain arc doom’d to die, 

As moon-struck bards complain, by Love’s sad archery- 

LXXIII. 

Hush’d is the din of tongues — on gallant steeds, 

With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-pois’d lance, 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds, 

And lowly bending to the lists advance ; 

llich are their scarfs, their chargers featly prance : 

If in die dangerous game they shine to-day, 

The crowds loud shout and ladies lovely glance, 

Best prize of better acts, they bear away, 

And all that kings or chiefs e’er gain their toils repay. 
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In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array’d, 

But all afoot, the light-limb^ Matadore 

Stands in the centre, eager to invade 

The lord of lowing herds ; but not before 

The ground, with cautious tread, is travers’d o’er, 

Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed : 

His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 

Can man achieve without the friendly steed, 

Alas ! too oft condemn’d for him to bear and bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice sounds the clarion \ lo ! the signal falls^ 

The den expands, and Expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent Circle’s peopled walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot. 
The sand, nor blindly rashes on his foe : ; 

Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail \ red rolls his eye’s dUated glow. 

n 
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Sudden he stops ; his eye is fix'd: away, 

Away, thou heedless boy ! prepare the speat : 

Now is thy time, to perish, or display 
The skill that yet may cheek his mad career. 

Witli w ell-tim'd croupe the nimble coursers veer ; 

On foams the bull, but not unscath'd he goes ; 

Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear: 

He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes ; 

Dart follows dart 5 lance, lance; loud bellowings speak his woes. 

LX}^VII. 

Again he comes ; nor dart nor lance avail, 

Nor the wild plunging of the tortur'd horse ; 

Though man and man's avenging arms assail, 

Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 

One gallant steed is stretch'd a mangled corse; 
Another, hideous sight! unseam'd appears, 

His gory chest unveils life’s panting source, 

Tho' death-struck still his feeble frame he rears, 
Staggering, but stemming all, his lord unharm'd he bears. 
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Foil’d, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 

Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 

Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances braat, 

And foes disabled in the brutal fray : 

And now the Matadorcs around him play, 

Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand : 

Once more through all he bursts his thundering way— 
Vain rage ! the mantle quits the conynge hand. 

Wraps his fierce eye — ^’tis past — ^lie sinks upon the sand ! 

* LXXIX* 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 
Sheath’d in his form the deadly weapon hes. 
lie stops — he starts — disdaining to decline ; 

Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries. 

Without a groan, without a struggle dies. 

The decorated car appears — on high 

The corse is pil’d — sweet sight for vulgar eyes — 

Four steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy. 

Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by. 
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Such the ungentle sport that oft invites 
The Spanish maid, and cheers the Spanish swainr 
Nurtur’d in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another’s pain. 

What private feuds the troubled village stain! 

Though now one phalanx’d liost should meet the foe, 
Enough, alas ! in humble homes remain, 

To meditate ’gainst friends the secret blow, 

Eor some slight cause of wrath, wdicnce life s warm strciiin 
must flow. 

LXXXI. 

But Jealousy has fled : his bars, his bolts. 

His wither’d ceutinel. Duenna sage ! 

And all whereat the generous soul revolts, 

Which the stern dotard deem’d he could encage. 

Have pass’d to darkness with the vanish’d age. 

Who late so free as Spanish girls were seen, 

(Ere War uprose in his volcanic rage). 

With braided tresses bounding o’er the green, 

W bile on the gay dance shone N ight’s lover-loving Queen ? 
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LXXXII. 

Oh ! many a time, and oft, had Harold lov*d, 

Or dream’d he lov’d, since Rapture is a dream ; 
But now his wayward bosom was unmov’d, 

For not yet had he drank of Lethe’s stream ; 

And lately had he learn’d with truth to deem 
Love has no gift so grateful as his wings : 

How fair, how young, how soft soe’er he seem, 
Full from the fount of Joy’s delicious springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubl)ling venom flings. 

LXXXIIL 

Yet to the beauteous form he was not blind, 
Though now it mov’d him as it moves the wise ; 
Not that Philosophy on such a mind 
E’er deign’d to bend her chastoly-awful eyes : 

But Passion raves herself to rest, or flies ; 

And Vice, that digs her own voluptuous tomb, 

Had buried long his hopes, no more to rise : 
Pleasure’s pall’d victim ! life^-abhorring gloom 
Wrote on his faded brow curst Caines unresting doom. 
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LXXXIV. 

Still he beheld, nor mingled with the throng ; 

But view’d them not with misanthropic hate : 

Fain would he now have join'd the dance, the song; 
But who may smile that sinks beneath his fate ? 
Nought that he saw his sadness could abate : 

Yet once he struggled 'gainst the demon's sway, 
And as in Beauty's bower he pensive sate, 

Pour'd forth this unpremeditated lay, 

To charms as fair as those that sooth'd his happier day. 


TO INEZ. 


1 . 

Nay, smile not at m|^ sullen brow, 

Alas ! 1 cannot smile again ; 

Yet heaven avert that ever thou 
Shouldst weep, and haply weep in vain. 
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2 . 

And dost thou ask, what secret woe 
I bear, corroding joy and youth ? 

And wilt thou vainly seek to know 
A pang, ev’n thou must fail to soothe ? 


S. 

It is not love, it is not hate. 

Nor low Ambition’s honours lost, 
That bids me loathe my present state. 
And fly from all I priz’d the most: 


4 . 

It is that weariness which springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or see : 

To me no pleasure Beauty brings ; 

Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 
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It is that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bpre ; 
That will not look beyond tlie tomb, 
But cannot hope for rest before. 


6 . 

What Exile from himself can flee ? 

To Zones, though more and more remote. 
Still, still pursues, where-e’er I be. 

The blight of life — the demon. Thought. 


7. 

Yet others rapt in pleasure seem. 

And taste of all that I forsake ; 

Oh ! may they still of transport dream, 
And ne’er, at least like me, awake ! 
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8 . 

Through many a clime ’tis mine to go, 
With many a retrospection curst; 

And all my solace is to know. 

Whatever betides, Pve known the worst. 


9 . 

What is that worst? Nay do not ask — ‘ 

In pity from the search forbear : 

Smile on — nor venture to unmask 

Man’s heart, and view the Hell that’s there. 
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LXXXV. 

Adieu, fair Cadiz ! yea, a long adieu ! 

Who may forget how well thy walls have stood ? 
When all were changing thou alone wert true, 

Tirst to be free and last to be subdued : 

And if amidst a scene, a shock so rude. 

Some native blood was seen thy streets to die ; 

A traitor only fell beneath the feud : 

Here all were noble, save Nobility; 

None hugg'd a Conqueror^s chain, save fallen Chivalry! 

LXXXVL 

Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate I 
They fight for freedom who were never free ; 

A Kingless ])eople for a nerveless state. 

Her vassals combat when their chieftains flee, 

True to the veriest slaves of Treachery : * 

Fond of a land which gave them nought but life, 
Pride points the path that leads to Liberty ; 

IVck to the struggle, baffled in the strife, 

War, war is still the cry, War even to the knife T 
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LXXXVTT. 

Ye, who would more of Spain and Spaniards know, 
Go, read whatever is writ of bloodiest strife : 

Whatever keen Vengeance urg'd on foreign foe 
Can lict, is acting there against man’s life ; 

From flashing scimitar to secret knife, 

W ar inouldeth there each weapon to his need — 

So may he guard the sister and the wife, 

So may he make each curst oppressor bleed, 

So may such foes deserve the most remorseless deed! 

LXXXVIII. 

Flow s there a tear of pity for the dead ? 

Look o’er the ravage of the reeking plain ; 

Look on the hands with female slaughter red ; 

Then to the dogs resign the unburied slain, 

/fheu to tlie vulture let each corse remain ; 

Albeit unworthy of the prey-bird’s maw, 

Let their bleiicli’d bones, and blood’s unbleaehing stain, 
Long mark the battle-field with hideous awe; 

Tlius only may our sons conceive the scenes we sjw ! 
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Nor yet, alas ! the dreadful work is done, 

Fresh legions pour ad own the Pyrenees ; 

It deepens still, the work is scarce begun. 

Nor mortal eye the-distant end foresees. 

Fall’n nations gaze on Spain ; if freed, she frees 
!Morc than her fell Pizarros once enchain’d : 

Strange retribution ! now Columbia’s ease 
Repairs the wrongs that Quito’s sons sustain’d, 
While o’er the parent clime prowls Murder unrestrain’d. 


XC. 

Not all the blood at Talavera shed, 

Not all the marvels of Barossa’s fight, 

Not Albuera lavish of the dead. 

Have won for Spain her well asserted right. 

When sliall her Olive-Branch be free from blight ? 
Wlien shall she breathe her from the blushing toil ? 
How many a doubtful day shall sink in night, 

Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spoil. 

And Freedom’s stranger-tree grow native of the soil ! 
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XCL 

And thou, my friend ! — since unavailing woe 
Bursts from my lieait, and mingles with the strain — 
Had the sword laid thee with the mighty low. 

Pride might forbid ev’n Friendship to complain : 

But thus unlaurerd to descend in vain, 

By all forgotten, save the lonely breast. 

And mix unbleeding with the boasted slain. 

While Glory crowns so many a meaner .crest ! 

What hadst tliou done to sink so peacefully to rest f 

XCIL 

Oil, known tlie earliest, and esteemed the most ! 

Dear to a heart where nought was left so dear ! 
Though to my hopeless days for ever lost, 

In dreams deny me not to see thee here ! 

And Morn in secret shall renew the tear 
Of Consciousness awaking to her woes, 

And Fancy hover o’er tliy bloodless bier, 

Till my frail frame return to whence it rose, 

And mourn’d and mourner lie united in repose. 
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XCHI. 

Here is one fytte of Harold’s pilgrimage : 

Ye who of him may further seek to know. 

Shall find some tidings in a future page. 

If he that rhymetb now may scribble moe. 

Is this too much ? stern Critic ! say not so : 

Patience ! and ye shall hear what he beheld 
In other lands, w'here he was doom’d to go : 

Lands that contain the monuments of Eld, 

Ere Greece and Grecian arts by barbarous hands were quell’d. 


END Ol CANTO I. 
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L 

Come, blue-eyed maid of heaven! — but thou, alas! 
Didst never yet one mortal song inspire — 

Goddess of Wisdom ! here thy temple was, 

And is, despite of war and wasting fire,^ 

And years, that bade thy worship to expire : 

But worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow, 

Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
Tliat thoughts of thee and thine on polish’d breasts bestow.^ 
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II. 

Ancient of days ! august Athena ! witere, 

Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul? 
Gone— glimmering through thedream of things that were : 
h'irst in the race that led to Glory’s goal, 

They won, and pass’d away->— is thw the whole ? 

A schooUboy’s tale, the wonder of an hour ! 

The warrior’s weapon and the sophist’s stole 
Are sought in vain, and o’er each mouldering tower, 
JJim with the mist of years, grey flits the shade of power. 

III. 

Son of the morning, rise ! approach you beie ? 

Come — but molest not yon defenceless um : 

Look on this spot — a nation’s sepulchre ! 

Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer bum. 

Even gods must yield — religions take their turn : 

’Twas Jove’s — *tis Mahomet’s— ^aad other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soarii, his victim bleeds ; 

Poor child of Doubt and I>eath,whose hope is built on reeds. 
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Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven—- 
Is’t not enough, unhappy thing ! to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given, 

* That being, thou wouldst be again, and go, 
Thou know’st not, reck’st not to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies ? 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe? 
Regard and weigh yrni dust before it flies : 

That little urn saith more tlian thousand homilies. 

V. 

Or burst the vanish’d Hero’s lofty mound ; 

Far on the solitary shore he sleeps s® 

He fell, and filling nations mourn’d around ; 

But now not one of saddening thousands weeps, 
Nor warlike-woLshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-gods appear’d, Ws records tell. 
Remove yon skull from out the scattered heaps: 

Is that a temple where a Gbd may dwell? 

Why ev’n the worm at Inst disdains her shatter'd cell 
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Look oa its broken arch, its ruin’d wall. 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall. 

The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul : 
Behold through each lack>lustre, eyeless hole. 

The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit 
And Passion’s host, that never brook’d control : 

Can all, saint, sage, or sophist evet writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 

vir. 

Well didst thou speak, Athena’s wisest son 1 
“ All that we know is, nothing can be known.” 
Why should we shrink from what we cannot shun r 
Each Im his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 
With brain-bom dreams of evil all their own. 
Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best ; 
Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron : 

T^ere no forc’d banijuet daims the sated guest, 

But Silence spi^s^ the couch of ever welcome rest. 
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VIII. 

Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours light ! 

To hear each voice we feai‘’d to hear no more! 

Behold each mighty shade reveal’d to sight. 

The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the right! 


IX. 

'Hiere, thou ’—whose love and life together fled, 
Have left me here to love and live in vain — 
Twin’d with my heart, and can I deem thee dead. 
When busy Memory flashes on my brain ? 

Well — I will dream that we may meet again, 
And woo the vision to my vacant breast : 

If aught of young Remembrance.then remain. 

Be as it may Futurity’s behest. 

For me ’twer? bliss enough to know thy spirit blest ! 
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X. 

Here let me sit upon this'massy stone, 

The marble column’s yet unshaken base; 

Here, son of Saturn ! was thy favVite throne : ' 
Mightiest of many such! Hence let me trace 
The latent grandeur of thy dwelling place. 

It may not be : nor ev’n can Fancy’s eye 
llestore what Time bath labour’d to delacc. 

\ ct these proud pillars claim no passing sigh, 

Li amov’d, the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by. 


XI. 

But who, of all the plunderers of yon fane 
On high, where Pallas linger’d, loth to flee 
The latest relic of her ancient reign ; 

The last, the worst, .dull spoiler, who was he? 

Blush, Caledonia ! such thy son could be ! 

Fmgland ! I joy no child he was of thine : 

Thy free-born men should spare what once was free ; 
Yet they could violate each saddening shrine, 

And bear these altars o’er the long-reluctant brine, ^ 
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But most the modem Picfs ignoble boast, 

To rive what Goth, and Turk, and Time hath spar’d : 
Cold as the crags upon his native coast. 

His mind as barren and his heart as hard, 

Is he whose head conceiv’d, whose hand prepar'd, 
Aught to displace Athena’s poor remains: 

Her sons too weak the sacred shrine to guard, 

Yet felt some portion of their mother’s pains/ 

And never knew, till then, the weight of Despot’s chains. 

XIII. 

What ! shall it e’er be said by British tongue, 

Albion was happy in Athena’s tears f 
Though in thy name the slaves her bosom wrung, 

Tell not the deed to blushing Europe's ears ; 

The ocean queen, the free Britannia bears 
The last poor plunder from a bleeding land : 

Yes, she, whose gen'rous aid her name endears, 

Tore down those remnants with a Harpy's hand, 
Which envious Eld forbore, and tyrants, left to stand. 
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XIVs 

Where w.is thine vEgis, Pallas ! that appall’d 
Stern Akric and Havoc on their way? ^ 

Where Peleiis’ son ? whom Hell in vain enthrall’d, 
His shade from Hades upon tliat di'cad day, ^ 
Bursting to light in terrible array! 

What ? could not Pluto spare the cliief once more, 
To scare a second robber from his prey? 

Idly he wander’d on the Stygian shore, 

Nor now preserv’d the walls he lovM to shield before. 


XV. 

Cold is the heart, fair Greece ! that looks on thee, 

Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust they lov’d ; 

Hull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Tliy walls defac’d, thy mouldering shrines remov’d 
By British hands, which it had best behov’d 
To guard tliose relics ne’er to be restor’d. 

I , I 

Curst be the hour when from their isle they rov’3, 

And once again thy hapless bosom gor’d, **■ 
Andsnatch’d thy shrinking Gods to hortl^ip'ttclimes aibhorr’d ! 
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But where is Harold? shall I then forget 
To urge the gloomy wanderer o*er the wave ? 
Little reck'd he of all that pen regret ; 

No lov’d-one now in feign'd lament could rave ; 
No friend the parting hand extended gave, 

Ere the cold stranger pass’d to other climes : 

Hard is his heart whom charms may not enslave ; 
But Harold felt not as in other times,- 
And left without a sigh the land of war and crimes, 

XVII. 

He that has sail’d upon the dark blue sea, 

Has viewM at times, I ween, a full fair sight ; 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight; 
Masts, spires, and straird retiring to the right. 

The glorious main expanding o’er the bow, 

The convoy spread like wild swansjn their flight, 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely npw> 

So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow. 
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XVflL 

And oh, the little warlike world within ! 

The well-reev'd guns, the netted canopy,^ 

The hoarse comtuand, the busy humming din, 
When, at a word, the tops are matin’d on high : 
Hark to the Boatswain’s call, the cheering cry ! 
While through the seaman’s hand the tackle glides ; 
Or school-boy Midshipman that, standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides, 

And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides. 


xrx. 

White is the glassy deck, without a stain, 

Where on the watch the staid Lieutenant walks ; 


Look on that part w liich sacred doth remain 
For tlie lone chieftain, who majestic stalks, 
Silent and fear’d by all — not oft he talks 
With aught beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and Fame: but Britons rarely swerve 


1 ]*o m Law, ho wev^er stern, which tends theij^strength 


tonerve* 
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* 

Blow ! swiftly blow, thou keel-compelling gale ! 

Till the broad sun withdraws his lessening ray; - 

# ’ 

Then must the pennAnt-bc^rer slacken sail, 

That lagging barks may make their lazy way. 

Ah ! grievance sore, and listless dull delay. 

To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze! 
Wliat leagues are lost before the dawn of day, 

Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas, 

Tlie flapping sail haul'd down to halt for logs like these ! 

XXI. 

The moon is up ; by Heaven a lovely eve ! 

Long streams of light o'er dancing waves expand ; 
Now lads on shore may sigh, and maids believe : 
Such be our fate when we return to land ! 

Meantime some rude Arion's restless hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailors love; 

A circle there of merry listeners stand. 

Or to some well-known measure featly move, 
Thoughtless, as if on shore they still were fi*ee to rove. 
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Through Calpe^s straits survey the stcepy shore ; 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze ! 

Lands of the dark-ey'd Utaid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate^s blaze : 

How softly on the Spanish shore she plays. 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown, 
Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase ; 
But Mauritania's giant-shadows frown, 

J'rom mountain-cliff to coast descending sombre down. 

XXIIL 

'Tis night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have lov'd, though love is at an end : 

The heart, lone mourner of its ^baffled zeal, 

Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend. 
Who with the weight of years would wish to bend, 
When Youth itself survives young Love and Joy? 
Alas ! when mingling souls forget to blend, 

Death hath but little left him to destroy ! 

Ah ! happy years ! once more who would not be a boy ? 
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Thus bending o’er the vessel’s laving side, 

To gaze on Dian’s wave-reflected sphere; 

The soul forgets her schemes of Hope and Pride, 

And flies unconscious o’er each backward year. 

None are so desolate but something dear, 

Dearer than self, possesses or possess’d 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear; 

A flashing pang! of which the weary breast 
Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy, heart divest. 

XXV. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Wliere things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been ; 

^o climb the trackless tnountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 

This is not solitude ; ’tis but to hold 
Convejjse with N atuye’a charms, an^ view her stoics nuroU’d. 
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5 But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of nteu, 

^ To liear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s tir'd denl 2 en, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought and sued ; 

This is to be alone; this, this is solitude ! 

XXVIL 

Alorc blest the life of godly Eremite, 

Such as on lortely Athos may be seen, 

Watching at Eve upon the giant hei^t, 

That looks o’er waves so blue, skies so -serene, 

That he who there at such an hour hath been 
Will nistful linger on that hallow'd spot; 

Then slowly tear him from the ’witching scene, 

Sigh forth one wish that such had been his lot, 

I'luju iiiui to hafe a world he bad almost forgot. 
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XXVIII. 

Pass we the long, unvarying coarse, the track 
Oft trod, that never leaves a trace behind ; 

Pass we the calm, the gale, the eltange, the tack, 

And each well known caprice of Wave and wind ; 

Pass we the joys and sorrows sailors find, 

Coop’d in their winged sea-girt citadel ; 

Tlve foul, the fair, the contrary, the kind, 

As breezes rise and fall and billows swell. 

Till on some jocund mom— lo, land ! and ail is well. 

XXIX. 

But not in silence pass Calypso’s isles, 

The sister tenants of the middle deep ; 

There for the weary still a haven smiles, 

Though the fair goddess long hath ceas’d to weep, 
And o’er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For him who dar’d prefer a mortal bride ; 

Here, too, his boy essay’d tlie dreadful leap 
Stern Mentor urg’d from high to yonder tide;. 

While thus of both bereftj^the nymph-queen doubly sigh’d. 
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Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone ; 

But trust not this ; too easy youth, beware ! 

A mortal sovereign holds her dangqrous throne, 
And thou may’st find a new Calypso there. 

Sweet Florence! could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it would be thine : 
But check’d by every tie, I may not dare 
To cast a worthless offering at thy shrine, 

Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus Harold deOTi’d, as on that lady’s 
He look’d, and met its beam without a thought, 
Save Admiration glancing harmless by: 

Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote, 

Who knew his votary often lost and caught, 

But knew^ him as his worshipper no more, 

And r»e’er again the boy his bosom sought : 

Since now he vainly urg’d him to adore^ 

Well deem’d Gad his ancient sway was o'er. 
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XXXII. 

Fair Florence found, in sooth with some amaze, 

One who, 'twas said, still sigh’d to all he saw. 
Withstand, unmov’d, the lustre of her gaze. 

Which others hail’d with real, or mimic awe, 

Their hope, their doom, their punishment, their law; 
All that gay Beauty from her bondsmen claims : 

And much she marvell’d that a youth so raw 
Nor felt, nor feign’d at least, the oft-told flames, 
Which, though sometimes they frown, yet rarely anger dames. 

XXXIIl. 

Little knew ^e that seeming marble-heart. 

Now ihask’d in silence or withheld by pride. 

Was not unskilful in the spoiler’s art, 

And spread its snares licentious far and wide ; 

Nor from the base pursuit had turn'd aside; 

As long as aught was wdrtfay to pursue : 

But Hardd dn such arts do more relied ; 

And had he doated on those eyes so blue, 

Yet never would he join the lover’s whining crew. 
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Not much he kens, I ween, of woman's breast, 

Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs ; 

What caretjh she for hearts when once possess'd ? 

Do proper homage to thine idol's eyes ; 

But not too humbly^ or she will despise 

T^hee and thy suit, though told in moving tropes : 

‘ Disguise ev’n tenderness, if thou art wise ; 

Brisk Confidence still best with woman copes ; 

Pique her and soothe in turn, soon Passion crowns thy Impes. 

XXXV. 

Tis an old lesson ; Tim© approves it true. 

And those who know it be?t, deplore it most; 

When all is won that all desire to woo. 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost : 

Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour lost, / 

These are diy fruits, successful Passion ! these | 

If, kindly cruel, early Hope iiL^cix>st, 

Still to the last it rankles, a dtseds^ 

Not to be cur'd when jLove itself forgets to please. 
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jAway ! nor let me loiter in my son^, 

Vor we have many a mguntaia-path to tread, 

And many a varied shore to sail along, 

By pensive Sadness, not by Fiction, led — 

Climes, fair withal as dver mortal head 
ImaginM in its little schemes of thought ; 

Or e’er in new Utopias were ared. 

To teach man what he might be, or he ought ; 

If that corrupted thing coiild-ever such be taiighr. * 

XXXVII. 

Dear Nature is the kindest mother still. 

Though alway changing, in her aspect mild ; 

From her bare bosom let me take my fill, 

Her iiever-wean’d, though not her favour'd* child. 

Oh ! she is fairest in her features wild, 

Where nothing polish’d dares pollute her path : 

To me by day or night she ever smil'd. 

Though I have mark’d her when none other hath, 

And sought her more and more, and lov’d her best in wrath. 
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xxxviir. 

Land of Albania ! ” where Iskander rose, 

Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise, 

And he his name-sake, whose oft-baffled foes 
Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous emprize : 

Land of Albania ! let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men ! 

The cross descends, thy minarets arise, 

And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 

Through many a cypress grove within each city’s ken. 

XXXIX. 

Childe Harold sail’d, and pas^d the barren spot,'‘^ 
Where sad Penelope overlook’d the wave ; 

And onward view’d the mount, not yet forgot. 

The lover’s refuge, and the Lesbian^ grave. 

Dark Sappho ! could not verse immortal save 
That breast imbued with such immortal fire? 

Could she hot live who life eternal gave? 

If life eternal may await the lyre, 

Tlmt only RhaV^n to which Earth^s children may aspire. 
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XL. 

’Twas on a Grecian .autumn’s gentle eve 
Childe Harold bail’d Leucadia’s cape afar ; 

A spot he long’d to see, nor cared to leave : 

Oft did he mark the scenes of vanish’d war, 

Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar ; 

Mark them unmov’d, for be would not delight 
(Born beneath some remote inglorious star) 

In themes of bloody fray, or gallant fight) 

But loath’d the bravo’s trade, and laugh’d at martial wight. 

XLI. 

But when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe. 

And hail’d the last resort of fruitless love, ** 

He felt, or deem’d he felt, no common glpw: 

And as the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount, 

He watch'd the billows’ melandholy flow, 

And, sunk albeit in thought as he was wont, 

More placid seem’d his eye, aod smooth his pallid front. 
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Morn dawns ; and with it stem Albania’s hills, 

Dark Sulis’ rocks, and Pindus’ inland peak, 

RobM half in mist, bedew’d with snowy rills. 

Array’d in many a dun and purple streak, 

Arise ; and, as the clouds along them break, 

Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer: 

Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak, 

Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear, 

And gathering storms around convulse the clobing year, 

XLIII. 

Now Harold felt himself at length alone, 

And bade to Christian tongues a long adieu; 

Now he adventur’d on a shore unknown, 

Which all admire, but many dread to view ; 

His breast was arm’d Against fate, his wants were few ; 
Peril he sought not, but ne’er shrank to meet, 

Tlie scene was savage, but the scene was new ; 

This made the ceaseless toil of travel sweet, 

Beat back keen winter’s blast, and welcom’d summer’s heat. 
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XLIV. 

Here the red cross, for still the cross is here, 

Though sadly scoff’d at by tlie circumcis’d, 

Forgets that pride to pamper’d Priesthood dear ; 
Churchman and votary alike despis’d. 

Foul Superstition ! howsoe’er disguis’d, 

Idol, saint, virgin, prophet, crescent, cross, 

For whatsoever symbol thou art pria’d, 

Thou sacerdotal gain, but general loss 1 • 

Who from true worship’s gold can separate thy dross ? 

XLV. 

Ambracia’s gulph behold, where once was lost 
A world for woman, lovely, harmless thing ! 

In yonder rippling bay, their naval host 
Did many a Roman chief and Asian king ** 

To doubtful conflict, certain slaughter bring : 

Look where the second Cassar’s trophies rose ! 

Now, like the hands that rear’d them, withering : 
Imperial Anarchs, doubling human woes ! 

Goi) ! was thy globe ordain’d for such to win and lose? 
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XLVI. 

From the dark barriers of that nigged cUine, 

Ev’n to the centre of Illyria’s vales, 

Qiilde Harold pass’d o’er many a mount sublime, 
Through lands scarce notic’d in historic Udes ; 

Yet in fam’d Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen ; nor can fair Tempe boast 
A charm they know not ; lov'd Parnassus fails, 
Though classic ground and consecrated most. 

To match sopie spots that lurk within this lowering coast. 

XLVII. 

He pass’d bleak Pindus, Acherusia’s lake, 

And loft the primal city of the land, 

And onwards did his further journey take 
To greet Albtmia’s chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law ; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold : 

Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold. “ 
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XLVIIL 

Monastic Zitza ! 3® from thy shady brow. 

Thou small, but favour'd spot of holy ground ! 
Where'er we gaze, around, above, below, 

What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found ! 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound. 

And bluest skies tliat harmonize the whole : 

Beneath, the distant torrent’s rushing sound 
Tells where the volum'd cataract doth roll 
Between those hangingrocks, that shock yet please the soul. 

XLIX. 

Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill. 

Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh 
Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still. 

Might well itself be deem’d of dignity,^ 

The convent’s white walls glisten fair on high : 

Here dwells the caloyer,®* nor rude is he, 

Nor niggard of his cheer ; the passer by 
Is welcome still ; nor heedless will he flee 
From hence, if he delight kind Nature’s sheen to see. 
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L. 

Here in tlic sultriest season let him rest , 

Fresh is the green beneath those aged trees ; 

Here winds of gentlest wing will fan his breast^ 
From heaven itself he may inhale the breeze: 

The plain is far beneath — oh ! let him seize 
Pure pleasure while he can ; the scorching ray 
Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease : 

Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay, 

And gaze, un tir'd, the mom, the noon, the eve away. 


LI. 

Husky and huge, enlarging on the sight, 

Nature's volcanic amphitheatre, ^ 

Chimaera's alps extend from left to right : 

Beneath, a living valley seems to stir ; 

Flocks play, trees wave, streams flow, the mounttiin-lir 
Nodding above : behold black Achemn 
Once consecrated to the sepulchre. 

Pluto ! if this be hell I look upon, 

Close sham’d Elysium’s gates, ihy shade shall seek for none ! 
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LIL 

Nc city’s towers pollute the lovely view ; 

Unseen is Yanina, though not remote. 

Veil’d by the screen of hills : here men are few, 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot ; 

But, peering down each precipice, the goat 
Browseth; and, pensive o’er his scattered flock. 

The little shepherd in his white capote -* 

Doth lean his boyish form along the rock, * 

Or in his cave awaits the tempest’s short-liv’d shock. 

LIII. 

Oh ! where, Dodona ! is thine aged grove, 

Prophetic fount, and oracle divine ? 

What valley echo'd the response of Jove ? 

What trace remaineth of the thunderei’s shrine? 

All, all forgotten— and shall man repine 
Tliat his frail bonds to fleeting life are broke ? 

Cease, fool ! the fate of gods may well be thine: 
Wouldst thou survive the marble or the oak ? 

When nations, tongues, and worlds must sink beneath the 
stroke ! 
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Epirus’ bounds recede, and mountains fail; 

Tir’d of up-gazing still, the wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 
As ever Spring yclad in grassy dye ; 

Ev’n on a plain no humble beauties lie, 

Where some bold river breaks the long expanse, 

And woods along the banks are waving high, 

Whose shadows in the glassy waters dance, 

Or with the moon^beam sleep in midnight’s solemn trance. 

XV. 

The Sun had sunk behind vast Tomerit,'^^ 

And Laos wide and fierce came roaring by 
The shades of wonted night were gathering yet, 
When, down the steep banks winding wearily, 

Childe Harold saw, like meteors in the sky, 

The glittering minarets of Tepalei^ 

Whose wails o’erlook the stream ; and drawing nigh, 
He heard the busy hum of warrior-men 
Swelling the breeze that sigh’d along the lengthening glen. 
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XVI. 

He pass’d the sacred Haram’s silent tower, 

And underneath the wide o’erarching gate 
Survey’d the dwelling of this chief of power, 

Where all around proclaim’d his high estate. 

Amidst no common pomp the despot sate. 

While busy preparation shook the court, 

Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and santons wait ; 
Within, a palace, and without, a fort : 

Here men of every clime appear to make resort. 

> LVIL 

Richly caparison’d, a ready row 
Of armed horse, and many a warlike store 
Circled the wide extending court below : 

Above, strange groups adorn’d the corridore ; 

And oft-times tlirough the Area’s echoing door 
Some high-capp’d Tartar spurr’d his steed away : 

The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor; 
Here mingled in their many-hued array, 

While the deep war-drum’s sound announc’d the close of day. 
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The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee, 

With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 
And goId-embroiderM garments, fair to see ; 
The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon; 

The Delhi with his cap of terror on. 

And crooked glaive ; the lively, supple Greek ; 
And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated Son ; 

The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak, 
Master of all around, too potent to be meek, 


LIX. 

Are mix’d conspicuous : some recline in groups, 
Scanning the motley scene that varies round ; 

7’here some grave Moslem to devotion stoops, 

And some that smoke, and some that play^ are fouiui ; 
Here the Albanian proudly treads the ground ; 

Half whispering there the Greek is heard to prate ; 
Hark ! from the mosque the nightly solemn sound, 

The Muezzin’s call doth shake the mmaret. 

There is no god but God ! — to prayer — lo ! God is great.” 
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Just at this season Ramazani’s fast 
Through the long day its penance did maintain : 
But when the lingering twilight hour was past, 
Kevel and feast assumVl the rule again ; 

Now all was bustle, and the menial train 
Prepar’d and spread the plenteous board within; 
The vacant gallery now seem'd made in vain, 

But from the chambers came the mingling din, 

As page and slave anon were passing out and in. 

LXL 

Here woman’s voice is never heard ; apart, 

And scarce permitted, guarded, veil’d, to move, 

She yields to one her person and her heart, 

Tam’d to her cage, nor feels a wish to rove : 

For, not unhappy in her master’s love. 

And joyful in a mother’s gentlest cares, 

Blest cares ! all other feelings fax above! 

Herself more sweetly rears the babe she bears, 
Vl"ho never the breast, po meaner passion shares, 
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Ip marble-pav’d pavilion, where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose, 

Whose bubbling did a genial freshness ding. 

And soft voluptuous couches breath’d repose, 

All reclin’d, a man of war smd woes ; 

Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace, 

While Gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face, 

'i^hc deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with disgrace. 

LXIII. 

it is not that yon hoary lengthening beard 
111 suits the passions which belong to yontli ; 

Love conquers age-r-so Hafiz hath averr’d, 

So sings the Teian, and he sings in soodi— 

But crimes that scorn the tender voice of Ruth,. 
Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 
In years, hnve marked him with a tyg€3‘’s tooth ; 

Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span, 
In bloodier actsccwdude those who with blood began. 
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’Mid many things most new to ear and eye 
The pilgrim rested here his weary feet, 

And gaz’d around on Moslem luxury, 

Till quickly wearied w'ith that spacious seat 
Of Wealth and Wantonness, the choice retreat 
Of sated Grandeur from the city’s noise: 

And were it humbler it in sooth were sweet ; 

But Peace abhorreth artificial joys. 

And Pleasure, leagued with Pomp, the zest of both destroys- 

LXV. 

Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. 

Where is the foe that ever saw their back ? 

Who can so well the toil of war endure ? 

Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous need : 

Tlteir wrath how deadly ! but their friendship sure, 
Whai Gratitude or Valour bids them bleed. 

Unshaken rushing on where’er their chief may lead. 
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Childe Harold saw them in then chieftain’s tower 
Thronging to war in splendour and success ; 

And after view’d them, when, within their power. 
Himself awhile tbd victim of distress ; 

That saddening hour when bad men hotUer press : 
But these did shelter him beneath their roof. 

When less barbarians would have cheered him less, 
And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof-—®’. 

In aught that tries the heart how few withstand the proof ! 

LXVH. 

It chanc’d that adverse winds once drove his bark 
Full on the coast of Suli’s shaggy shore. 

When all around was desolate and dark; 

To land was perilous, to sojourn more; 

Yet for awhile the mariners forbore, 

Dubious to trust where treachery might lurk : 

At length they ventur'd forth» though doubting sore 
That those who loathe alike the Frank and Turk 
Might once again renew their ancient butcher-work. 
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LXVIII. 

Vain fear! the Suliotes stretch’d the welcome hand, 
Led them o’er rocks and past the dangerous swamp, 
Kinder than polish’d slaves diough not so bland, 

And pil’d the hearth, and wrung their garments damp. 
And fill’d the bowl, and trimm’d the cheerful lamp. 
And spread their fare ; though homely, all they had : 
Such conduct bears Philanthropy’s rare stamp — 

Xo rest the weary and to sootlie the sad, 

Doth leswn happier men, and shames at least the bad. 

LXIXi 

It came to pass, that when he did address 
Himself to quit; at length this mountain-land. 
Combin’d marahdiers half-way barr’d egress. 

And wasted lar and near with glmve and brand; 

And therefore did he take a trusty band 
To traverse Acarnania’a forest wide. 

In war well season’d, and with labours tann’d, 

Till he did greet white Ad^elous’ tide. 

And from his further bank ^to^ia’s wolds espied. 

n 2 
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Where lone Utraikey forms its circling cove, 

And weary waves retire to gleam at rest, 

How brown the fohage of the green hiH’s grove, 
Nodding at midnight o’er the calm bay’s breast, 

As winds come lightly whispering from the west, 
Kissing, not ruffling, the blue deep’s serene : — 

Here Harold was receiv’d a welcome guest; 

Nor did he pass unmov’d the gentle scene, 

For many a joy could he from Night’s soft presence glean. 

LXXI. 

On the smooth shore the night-fireai.brightly blaz’d, 
The feast was done, the red wine circling fast,’* 

And he that unawares had there ygaz’d 
With gaping wonderment had star’d aghast ; 

For ere night’s midmost, stillest hour was |tast 
The native revels of the troop began ; 

Bach Palikar*® his sabre from him cast. 

And bounding hand in hand, man link’d to man. 
Yelling their uncouth dirge, king daunc’d the kirtled clan. 
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LXXII. 

Cliilde Harold at a little distance stood 
And view’d, but not displeas’d, the revelrie, 

Nor hated harmless mirth, however rude : 

In sooth, it was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarous, yet their not indecent, glee, 

And, as the flames along their faces gleam’d, 

Their gestures nimble, dark eyes flashing, free, 

The long wild locks that to their girdles stream’d, 
While thus in concert they this lay half sang, half scream’d : 


1 . 

^‘Tamboobgi ! Tambourgil* thy ’larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war; 
All the sons of the mountains* arise at the note, 
Chimax-iot, Illyrian, and dark Suliote ! 


* Dmuuner* 
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Oh ! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 

In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote ? 

To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock, 
And descends to the plain like the stream from the rock. 


3 . 

Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live? 

Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forego ? 
What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe ? 


4 . 

Macedonia sends forth her invincible race; 

For a time they abandcm the cave and the chase: 
But those scarfs of blood-red shall be redder, before 
The sabre is sheath’d and the battle is o’er. 
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Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the waves, 
And teach the pale Franks what it is to be slaves, 
Shall leave on the beach the long galley and oar. 
And track to his covert the captive on shore. 


6 . 

I ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 

My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy ; 

Shall win the young bride with her long flowing hair. 
And many a maid 1mm her mother shall tear. 


7 . 

1 love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 

Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall sooth ; 

Let her bring from the chamber her many-ton’d Ij-re, 
And sing us a song on the fall of her sire. 
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Remember the moment when Previsa fell,® 

The shrieks of the conquer’d, the conquerors’ yell ; 

The roofs that we fir’d, and the plunder we shar’d, 

The wealthy we slaughter’d, the lovely we spar’d. 

9 . 

I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear; 

He neither must know who w'ould serve the Vizier: 

Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne’er saw 
A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw. 

10 . 

Dark Muchtar his son to the Danube is sped, 

Let the yellow-hair’d* Giaoursf view his horse-tail :J; with 
dread ; 

When his Delhis§ come dashing in blood o’er the banks, 
How few shall escajic from the Muscovite ranks ! 

* Yellow is the epithet ^ven to the Russians. f InBdel, 

I Horse-tails are the insignia of a Pacha. 

§ Horsemen, answering to our forlorn hope. 
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11 . 

Selictar! * unsheath then our chiePs scimitar : 
Tambourgi ! thy ’laruin gives promise of war. 
Yc mountains, that see us descend to the shore, 
Shall view us as victors, or view us no more ! 


LXXIII. 

Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth P* 
Immortal, though no more! though fallen, great! 
Who now shall lead thy scatter’d children forth, 
And long accustom’d bondage uncreate ? 

Not such thy sons who whilome did await, 

The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 

In bleak Thermopylai’s sepulchral strait — 

Oh ! who that gallant spirit shall resume. 

Leap from Eurotas’ banks, and call thee from the tomb f 


* Sword-bearer. 
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Spirit of freedom ! when on Phyle’s brow 
Thou sat’st with Thrasjbulus and his train, 

Cduldst thou forebode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain i 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain. 

But every carle can lord it o’er thy land ; 

Nor rise thy sons, but idly rail in vain. 

Trembling beneath the scourge of Tu||^ hand, 

From birth till death enslav’d; in word, in deed unmaun’d. 

LXXV. 

In all save form alone, how chang’d ! and who 
That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, 

Who but would deem tbmr bosoms burn’d tmew 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty! 

And many dream withal the hour is nigh 
That gives them back their fathers’ heritage : 

For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 

Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage, 

Or tear their name defil’d from Slavery’s mournful page. 
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Hereditaiy bondsmen ! know ye not 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blow ? 

By their right arms the conquest must be wrought ? 

Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye ? no 1 

True, they may lay your proud despoilers low, 

But not for you will Freedom’s altars dame. 

Shades of the Helots ! triumph o’er your foe ! 

Greece ! change thy lords, thy state is still the same ; 
Thy glorious day is o’er, but not thine years of shame. 

LXXVII. 

The city won for Allah from the Giaoui’, 

The Giaour from Othman’s race again may wrest; 
And die Serai’s impenetrable tower 
Receive the fiery Frank, her former guestj '*’ 

On Wahab’s rebel brood who dared divest 
The* prophet’s tomb of all its pious spoil, 

May wind their path of blood along the West; 

But ne’er will freedom seek this fated soil, 

But slave succeed to slave through years of endless toil. 
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Yet mark their mirth — ere lenten days begin, 
That penance which their holy rites prepare 
To shrive from man his weight of mortal sin, 

By daily abstinence and nightly prayer ; 

But ere bis sackcloth garb llepentance wear, 
Some days of joyaunce are decreed to all. 

To take of pleasannce each his secret share, 

In motley robe to dance at masking ball, 

And join the mimic train of merry Carnival. 

LXXIX. 

And whose more rife with merriment than thine. 
Oh Stamboul! once the empress of their reign ? 
Though turbans now pollute Sophia’s shrine. 

And Greece her very altars eyes in vain ; 

(Alas ! her woes will stiH pervade my strain !) 

Gay were her minstrels once, for free her throng. 
All felt the common joy they now must feign, 
Nor oft I’ve seen such sight, nor heard such song. 
As woo’d the eye, and thrill’d the Bosphorus along. 
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Loud was the lightsome tumult of the shore, 

Oft Music chang’d, but never ceas’d her tone, 

And timely echo’d back the measur’d oar. 

And rippling*' waters made a pleasant moan : 

The Queen of tides on high consenting shone, 

And when a transient breeze swept o’er tlie wave, 
Twas, as if darting from her heavenly throne, 

A brighter glance her form reflected gave, 

Till sparkling billows seem’d to light the banks they lave. 

LXXXI. 

Glanc’d many a light caique along the foam. 

Danc’d on the shore die daughters of the land. 

Me thought had man or maid of rest or home, 

While many a languid eye and thrilling hand 
Exchang’d the look few bosomy may withstand, 

Or gently prest, return’d tl|q,t]pciwure still : 

Oh Love! young Love! bod^d in thy rosy band, 

Let sage or cynic prattle as will^ .v 
These horns, and only these, redeem Life’s years of ill! 
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Botj midst the throng in merry masquerade, 

Lurk there no hearts that throb with secret pain, 
Even through the closest searment half betrayed ? 

To such the gentle murmurs of the main 
Seem to re-echo all they mourn in vain ; 

To such the gladness of the gamesome crowd 
Is source of wayward thought and stem disdain : 
How do they loathe the laughter idly loud. 

And long to change the robe of revel for the shroud ! 

LXXXHI. 

This must he feel, the true-born son of Greece, 

If Greece one true-born patriot still can bpast ; 

Not such as prate of war, but skulk in peace. 

The bondsman’s peace, who sighs for a^ he lost, 

Yet with smooth smile his tyrant can accost. 

And wield the slavish sickle, not the sword : 

Ah ! Greece! they love thee least who owe thee most ; 
Their birrii, rimir blood, and riiat sublime record 
Of hero sites, who shame thy now degenerate horde! 
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AVhen riseth Lacedemon's hardihood, 

When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 

When Athens’ children are with hearts endued, 
AVhen Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 
Then may'st thou be restored ; but not till then. 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust: and when 
Can man its shatter’d splendour renovate, 
bV'cal its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate 

LXXXV- 

A lid yet how lovely in thine age ol* woe, 
hand of lost gods and godlike men! art thou! 
Thy vales of ever-green, thy hills of snow 
l^roclaim thee Niiture’s varied favourite now : 
Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface how, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 

So perish monuments of mortal birth, 

S(> perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth; 
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Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave ; 

Save where Tritonia’s airy shrine adorns 
Colonna’s cliff, and gleams along the wave ; 

Save o’er some warrior’s half-forgotten grave, 

Where the grey stones and unmolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 

While strangers only not regardless pass, 

Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh Alas !” 

LXXXVIL 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 

Sw^eet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields. 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil’d, 

And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 

There the blithe bee his flagrant fortress builds, 

The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain-air ; 

Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles^^lare ; 

Art, Glory^ Freedom fail, hut Nature still is fair. 
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LXXXVIII. 

Where'cfr we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground ; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon; 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crush’d thy temples gone; 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon, 

LXXXIX. 

The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the same ; 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord — 
Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fame 
The Battle-field, where Persia’s victim horde 

! 

First bowed beneath the brunt of Hellas’ sword, 

As on the morn to distant Glory dear, 

When Marathon became a magic word . 

Which utter’d, to the hearer’s eye a[)pear 
The camp, the hoit, the fight, the conqueror’s career, 
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xc. 

The flying Mede, his shaftiess hrok^ bow ; 

The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear; 

Mountains above, Earth's, Oc^'s plain below ; 
Death in the front, Destruction in the re^ ! 

Such was the scene — what now remaineth here ? 
What sacred trophy marks the hallow’d ground, 
Recording Freedotn'u- smile and Asia’s teax^ 

The rifled urn, the violated mound, 

The dust thy courser’s hoof, rude stranger ! spurns around. 

XCI. 

' Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 

Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ippian blast, 

Hail the bright clime of battle ajod of song ; 

Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue. 

Fill witli thy fame the youth of muny a shore; 

Boast of the :^[ed ! lesson of the young ! 

Which sages yenerate and bards adore, 

As Pallas and the Sfuse unve^ their awful lore. 
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XCIL 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 

If aught that^s kindred cheer the welcome hearth ; 

He that is lonely hither let him roam, 

And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 

Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth ; 

But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide, 

And scarce regret the region of his birth, 

When wandering slow by Delphi’s sacred side, 

Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 

XCIII. 

Let such approach this consecrated land, 

And pass in peace along the magic waste: 

But spare its relics— let no busy hand 
Deface the scenes, already how defac’d 
Not for such purpose were these altars plac’d ; 

Revere the remnants nations once rfever’d : 

So may our country’s name be tmdisgrac’d, 

So may’st thou prosper Where thy youth was rear'd, 
By every honest joy of love and life endear’d ! 
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XCIV. 

For thee, who thus in too protracted song 
Hast sooth’d thine idlesse witfi inglorious lays, 

Soon shall thy voice be lost amid the throng 
Of louder minstrels in these later days ; 

To such resign the strife for fading bays — 

111 may such contest now the spirit move 
Which heeds nor keen reproach nor partial praise ; 
Since cold each kinder heart that might approve, 

And none are left to please when none are left to love. 

xcv. 

Thou too art gone, thou lov’d and lovely one ! 

Whom youth and youth’s affection bound to me ; 
Who did for me what none beside have done. 

Nor shrank from one albeit unworthy thee. 

What is my being ? thou hast ceas’d to be ! 

Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer home, 

Who mourns o’er hours which'we no more shall see — 
Would the}" liad never been, or, were to come! 

Would he had ne'er return’d to 6nd fresh cause to roam ! 
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XCVI. 

Oh f ever loving, lovely, and beloved ! 

How selfish Sorrow ponders on the past, 

And clings to thoughts now better far remov’d ! 

But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last. 

All thou could’st have of mine, stern Death ! thou hast ; 
The parent, friend, and now the more than friend : 
Ne’er yet for one thine arrows flew so fast, 

And grief with grief continuing still to blend, 

Hath snatch’d the little joy that life had yet to lend. 

XCVII. 

Then must I plunge again into the crowd, 

And follow all that Peace disdains to seek? 

Where Revel calls, and Laughter, vainly loud. 

False to the heart, distorts the hollow cheek. 

To leave the flagging spirit doubly weak; 

Still o’er the features, which perforce they cheer, 

To feign the pleasure or conceal the pique ; 

* 

Smiles form tlie channel of a future tear. 

Or raise the writhing lip with ill-dissembled sneer. 
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XCVIIL 

What is the worst of woes that wait on age ? 

What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow ? 

To view each lov’d one blotted from life’s page, 

And be alone on earth, as I am now. 

Before the Chastener humbly let me bow. 

O’er hearts divided and o’er hopes destroy’d : 

Boll on, vain days ! full reckless may 3^e flow. 

Since Time hath reft whate’er my soul enjoy’d, 

And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years alloy’d. 






NOTES TO CANTO I. 


1 . 

J’^es ! sighed o*er Z)e7p7ii*s lottg-deserted shrine. 

Stanza i. line 6. 

The little village of Castri stands partly on the site of 
Delphi. jMong the path of the mountain, from Chrysso, 
are the remains of sepulchres hewn in and from the 
rock : One,” said the guide, of a king who broke his 
neck hunting.” His Majesty had certainly chosen the 
fittest spot for such an achievement. 

A little above Castri is a cave, supposed the Pythian, 
of immense depth; die upper part of it is paved, and 
now a cow-house. 

On the other side of Castri stands a Greek monastery; 
some w^ay above which is the cleft in the rock, with a 
range of caverns difficult of ascent, and apparently lead- 
ing to the interior of the mountain ; probably to the 
Corycian Cavern mentioned by Pausanias. From this 
part descend the fountain and the Dew^s of Castalie.” 
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NOTES. 


2 , 

^tid rest ife at our “ Ladi/*^ house o/teoe/* 

Stanza xx. line 4/ 

Tlic Convent of Our Lady of Punishment,*’ Nossa 
Sehora cle Pena^', on the summit of the rock. Below, at 
some distance, is tlie Cork Convent, where St. Honorius 
dug his den, over which is his epitaph. From the hills, 
the sea adds to the beauty of the view. 

S. 

Throughout this purple land^ where law secures not life. 

Stanza xxi. line last. 

It is a well known fact, that in the year 1809 the assas- 
sinations in the streets of Lisbon and its vicinity were 
not confined by the Portuguese to their countrymen; but 
that Englishmen were daily butchered: and so far from 

* Since the publication of this Poem, 1 have been informed 

of the misapprehension of the term Nossa Senora de Pena, 
It was owing to the want of the tilde, or mark over the «, which 
alters the signification of the word; with it, Pena signifies a 
rock ; without it, Pena has the sense I adopted. I do not 
think it necessary to alter the passage, as though the com- 
mon acceptation affixed to it is ** our Lady of the Rock,’’ I 
may well assume the other sense from the severities practised 
there. 
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redress being obtained, we were requested not to inter- 
fere if we perceived any compatriot defending himself 
againi^t his allies. I was once stopped in the way to the 
theatre at eight o’clock in the evening, when the streets 
were not mote empty than they generally are at that 
hour, opposite to an open shop, and in a carriagJfe with 
a friend; had we not fortunately been armed, I have 
not the least doubt that we should have adorned a tale 
instead of telling one. Tlie crime of assassination is 
not confined to Portugal: in Sicily and Malta we are 
knocked on the head at a handsome -average nightly, 
and not a Sicilian or Maltese is ever punished ! 

4 ?. 

Toehold the hall where chiefs were late conven'd ! 

Stanza xxiv. line 1 . 

The Convention of Cintra ivas signed in the palace 
of the Marchese Marialva. The late exploits of Lord 
Wellington have effaced the follies of Cintra. He ha s 
indeed, done wonders: he has perhaps changed the 
character of a nation, reconciled rival superstitions, 
and baffled an enemy who never retreated before his 
predecessors. 
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5 . 

Yef Mqfra uhail one moment claim delay. 

Stanza xxix. line 1 . 

Tlie extent of Mafra is prodigious ; it contains a pa- 
lace, Convent, and most superb church. The six organs 
arc the most beautiful I ever beheld in point of decora- 
tion; we did not hear them, but were told that their 
tones were correspondent to their splendour. Mafra is 
termed the £scurial of Portugal. 


6 . 

Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
^Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low. 

Stanza xxxiii. lines 8 and 9. 

As I found the Porti^guesc, so I have characterized 
them. That they are since improved, at least in courage, 
is evident. 


7 . 

When Cava’s traitor- sire first called the band 
That dfd thy movntain^streams with Gothic gore. 

Stanza xxxv. lines 3 and 4t 


Count Juliaifj^ daughter, iheJ-Ielen of Spain. Pelagius 
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preserved his independence in the fastnesses of the As- 
turias^ and the descendants of his followers, after some 
centuries, completed their struggle the conquest of 
Grenada, 


8 . 

No ! as he speeds^ he ckaunts; Fiva el Rey !”' 

* Stanza xlviii. line 5- 

*'Viva el Rey Fernando — Long live King Ferdi- 
nand ! is the chorus of most of the Spanish patriotic 
songs: they are chiefly in dispraise of the old king 
Charles, the Queen, tind the Prince of Peace. I have 
heard many of them; some of the airs are beautiful, 
Godoy, the Principe de la Pazy was born at Badajoz, 
on the frontiers of Portugal, and was originally in the 
ranks of the Spanish Guards, till his person attracted 
the queen’s eyes, and raised him to the dukedom of Al- 
cudia, &c. &c. It is to this man that the Spaniards 
universally impute the ruin of their country. 

9. 

Bears in his cap the badge of crimson hue^ 

Which tells you whom to shun and tinhorn to greet. 

Stanza 1, lines 2 and S. 

The red cockade witH Fernando Septimo” in the 
centre. 
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10. 

The hall-piCd pyramid^ the ever-blazing match, 

Staifza li. line last. 

All who have seen a battery will recollect the pyra- 
midal form in which shot and shells are piled. The 
Sierra Morena was fortified in every deiUe through 
w hich I pas^^ed in my w ay to Seville. 

11 . 

FoiVd by a woman^s handy before a battered walL 

Stanza Ivi. line last. 

Such were the exploits of the Maid of Saragoza. 
When the author was at Seville she walked daily on the 
Prado, decorated with medals and orders, by command 
of the Junta. 


12 . 

The seal Lovers dimpling finger hath impressed 
Denotes how soft that chin which hears his touch. 

Stanza Iviih lines 1 and 2. 

Sigilla in mento impressa Amoris digitulo 
Vestigio demonstrant Mollitudinein. Aul. Gel. 
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13. 

OA, thou Parnassus ! 

Stanza lx. line 1 . 

These stanzas were written in Castri (Delphos), at 
the foot of Parnassus, now called Aiaxu^o— Liaknra. 


14. 

Pair is proud Seville ; let her country boast 
Her strength^ her wealthy her site of ancient days. 
Stanza Ixv. lines and 2. 

Seville was the Hispalis of the Romans. 


15. 

Ask yCy Pccolian shades! the reason whyf . 

Stanza Ixx. line 5. 

This was written at Thebes, and consequently in the 
best situation for asking and answering such a question; 
not as the birth-place of Pindar, but as the capital of 
BtBotia,Av here the first riddle was propounded and solved. 

16. 

Some bitter o'er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. 
Stanza Ixxxii. line last. 

“ Medio de fonte leporum 

** Surgit amari aliquid quo^in ipsis doribus an gat. ’'Luc. 
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17. 

A traitor only fell beneath the feud. 

Stanza Ixxxv. line 7. 

Alluding to the conduct and death of Solano, the 
Governor of Cadiz. 


18. 

“ War even to the knife r 

Stanza Ixxxvi. line last. 

“ War to the knife.” Palafox’s answer to the French 
General at the siege of Saragoza. 


19 . 

And thou, my friend! S{c. 

Stanza xci. line 1. 

The Honourable I.* W.** of the Guards, who died 
of a fever at Coimbra. 1 hadknown him ten years, the 
better half of his life, and the happiest part of mine. 

In the short space of one month I have lost her who 
gave htAog, and most of those who had made that be- 
ing tol^ble. To me the lines of YotiNG are no fiction; 
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“ Insatiate archer! could not one suffice? 

Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain, 

And thrice ere thrice yon moon had fiird her horn.'* 

I should have ventured a verse to the memfory of the 
late Charles Skinner Matthews, Fellow of Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, were he not too much above all praise 
of mine. His powers of mind, shown in the attainment 
of greater honours, against the ablest candidates, than 
those of any graduate on record at Cambridge, have suffi- 
ciently established his fame on the spot where it was ac- 
quired, while his softer qualities live in the recollection of 
friends who loved him too well to envy his superiority. 
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1 . 

—despite of war and wasting Jire^ 

Stanza i. line 4. 

Pa rt of the Acropolis was de^^^ed by the explosion 
of a magazine during the siege. 

2 , 

But worse than steel and Jlame, and ages slow\ 

Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 

Of men zcho neiser felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee tmdlhine on polished breasts bestow* 

Stanza i. line 6, 

We can all feel, or imagine, the regret with which the 
ruins of cities, once the capitals of empires, are beheld ; 
the reHectious suggested by such objects are too trite to 
require recapitulation* . But never did the littleness of 
man, and the vanity of his very best virtues, of patriotism 
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to exalt, and of valour to defend hh country, appear 
more conspicuous than in the record of what Athens was, 
and the certainty of what she now is; 'this theatre of 
contention between mighty factions, of the struggles of 
orators, the exaltation and deposition of tyrants, the 
triumph and punishment of generals, is now become a 
scene of petty intrigue and perpetual distmbarioe, between 
the bickering agents of certain British nobility and 
gentry. The wild foxes, the owls and serpents in the 
ruins of Babylon/^ wotc surely less degrading than such 
inhabitants. The Turks havethe pleaof conquest for their 
tyranny, and the Greelcsbave only sadered the fortmieof 
war, incidental to the bravest ; hut how are the mighty 
fallen, when two painters contest the privilege of 
dering the Parthenon, and triumph hi tum« according to 
the tenor of each succeeding firman l Sylla eoilld but 
punish, Philip subdue, and^Xerxes burn Athens; but it 
remained for the paltry Antiquarian, and his despicable 
agents, to render her contemptible as himself and his 
pursuits. 

The Parthenon, before its destruction in part by fire 
during the Venetian siege, had beat a temple, a church, 
and a mqsquf^ Irt each point cifvtew it rs an object 
of regard; it changed its worshippers; but still it was a 
place of worship thrice sacred tn dtevcrflon : its violation 
is a triple sacrilege. But 
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"Man,Tainmn, 

" !Diresi in a iittle brief authority, 

" Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
" As make the angels weep." 


3 . 

Far on the solitary shore he sleeps. 

■ Stanza v. line 2. 

It was not always the custom of tfie Greeks to bum 
their dead ; the greater Ajax in particular was interred 
entire. Almost all the chiefs became gods after their de- 
cease, and he was indeed neglected, who had not annual 
games near his ,ti|mb, or festivals in honour of his me- 
mory by his coaph^men, as Achilles, Brasidas, &c. and 
at last even Anrinpus, whose death was as heroic as his 
life was infamous. 


4. 

Here, son of Saturn! was thy favorite throne. 

Stanza x. line S. 

Tlie temple of Jupiter Olympias, of which sixt^ 
columns ehrirely of n^ble yet survive: originally there 
were 1S0« columns, however, are by many sup- 

posed to have belonged , to the Pantheon. 
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jlnd bear time altars b*er the long-^reluctant brine. 

Stanza xi. line last. 

The ship was wrecked in the Archipelago. 

6 : 

To rive what Goth, and Turk, and Time hath spar'd. 

Stanza xii. line 2. 

4 ( 

At this moment (January S, 1809)> Asides what has 
been already deposited in London, an'‘Hydroit vessel 
is in the Pira&us to receive every portable relic. Thus, 
as I heard a young Greek observe in common with many 
of his countrymen — for, lost as they are, they yet feel 
on this occasion — thus may Lord Elgin boast of having 
ruined Athens. An Italian painter of the first eminence, 
named Lusieri, is the agent of devastation; and, like the 
Greek jft//der of Verres in Sicily, who followed the same 
profession, he has proved the able instnim€^;^||^|nnder. 
Between this artist and the French Consul Fauvel, 
who wishes to rescue the remains for his own govern- 
ment, there is now a violent dispute concerning a car em- 
jdoyed in their conveyance, the wheel of which — I wish 
they were both broken upon it — has been locked up by 
the Consul, and Lusieri has laid his complaint before 
tbc Way wode. Lord Fllgin has been extremely happy 
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in his choice of Signer Lusieru During » residence of 
ten years in Athens, he never had the euriosity to j»:o- 
ceed as far as SOnioniy^ till he accomjmnied us in our ee- 

* Now Cape Colonna. In all Attica, if we except Athens 
itself and Marathon, there is no scene more interesting than 
Capo Colonna. To the antfqtiary and artist, sixteen columns 
are an inex2Hi«SBt9>Ie,a0urpejaf observatii^ and design; to the 
philosopher, tl>e sapp^^ed scene of some of Plato's conversa- 
tions will not be unwelcome ; and the traveller will be struck 
with the beauty of the prospect over Isles that cromi the 
ylSgean deep ,•’* but for an Englishman, Colonna has yet an 
additional interest, as the actual spot of Falconer's Shipwreck* 
Pallas and Plato are forgotten, in the recollection of palponer 
and Campbell. 

Here in the dead of nlglit by Lonna’s steep, 

Tlio seaman’s cry was heard along the deep,” 

This temple of Minerva may bo seen at sea from" a great 
distance. In two journeys which I made, and one voyage to 
Cape Colonna, the view from eitlier side, by land, was less 
striking than tho approach from the isles. In our second 
land excursion, we had a narrow escape from a party of 
Mainnotes, concealed in the caverns beneath. We were told 
afterwards, by one of their prisoners subsequently ransomed, 
that they we^ d^e^red front attacking luihy the appearance 
of my two conjecturing very sagaciously, but 

w had a complete gum*d of these Arnaouta 
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cond eieeursioii^ However^ hts works, as far as th^ go, 
are most beautiful; but they are almost ait unfinished. 
While he and his patrons confine themselves to tasting 
medals, appreciating cameos, sketching columns, and 
cheapening gems, their little absurdities are as hannless 
as |psectorfox*hunting, maiden-speechifying, barouche- 
driving, or any such pastime: but when they carry away 
three or four shiploads of the most valuable and massy 
relics that time and barbarism have left to the most in- 
j ured and most celebrated of cities ; when they destroy, in 
a vain attempt to tear down, those works which have been 
the admiration of ages, I know no motive which can 
excuse, no name which can designate, the perpetrators of 
this dastardly devastation. It was not the least of the 

at hand, they remained stationary, and tlius saved our party, 
which was too small to have opposed any effectual resistance. 

Colonna is no less a resort of painters than of pirates ; there 

** The hireling artist plants his paltry, desk, 

** And makes degraded Nature picturesque.” 

(See Hodgson^s Lady Jane Grey, Ac.) 

But there Nature, with the aid of Art, has done that for her- 
self. 1 was fortunate enough to engage a very^uperiorGernian 
artist; and hope to renewmy acquaiutance with this and many 
other LevffiSitine scehcs, by the arrival of his performances. 
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^ crimes laid to the charge of Verres, that he had plitridered 
.Sicily, in the manner since imitated at Athens. The 
most unblushing impudence could hardly go farther 
than to affix the name of its plunderer to the walls of the 
.Acropolis; while the.waaton and useless defacement of 
.the whole range of the basso-relievos, in one comp|u:t- 
meat of the temple, will never permit that name to. be 
pronounced by an observer without eis:ecration. 

On this occasion I speak impartially; 1 am not a 
collector or admirer of collections, consequently no ri- 
val; but I have some early prepossession in favour of 
Greece, and do not think the honour of England ad- 
vanced by plunder, whether of India or Attica. 

Another noble Lord has'done better, because he has 
done less; but some others, more or less noble, yet all 
honourable men,’^ have done best^ because^ after a deal of 
excavation and execration, bribery to the Way wode, min- 
ing and countermining, they have done nothing at all. 
Wcbad such ink-shed,and wme-shed,which almost ended 
in bloodshed ! Lord E's prig, see Jonathan Wylde 
for the definition of priggism,” — quarrelled with an- 
pther, by name (a very good, name too for 

f This Sn Ot^ius was employed by a noble Lord for the 
sole piiiposp of sketching, in which he e>^cels ; but I am sorry 
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hk business) and muttered something about satisfaction^ 
in a verbal answer to a note of the poor Prussian: this 
was stated at table to Gropius, who laughed, butcould eat 
no. dinner afterwards. The rivals were not reconciled 
when I left Greece. I have reason to remember their 
squabble, for they wanted to make me their arbitrator. 


7. 

Her sons too weak the sacred shrine to guard, 

Yet felt some portion of their mother's pains. 

Stanza xii* lines 7 and 8. 

I cannot jesist availing myself of the permission of my 

to say, that he has, through the abused sanction of that 
most respectable name, been treading at humble distance in 
the steps of Sr. Lusieri. A shipful of his trophies was de- 
tained, and I believe confiscated at Constantinople in 1810. 

I am most happy to be now enabled to state, that this was 
not in his bond that he was employed solely as a painter, 
and that his noble patron disavows all connection with him, 
except as an artist. If the error in the first and second 
edition has given the noble Lord a moment’^ pain, 1 am very 
sorry for it ; Sr. Gropius has assumed for years the name 
of his agent; and though I cannot much condemn myself for 
sharing in the mistake of so many, I am happy in being one 
of the first to be undeceived. Indeed, l iiave as much plea- 
sure in contradicting this as T felt regret in stating it. 
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friend Br* Clarke|Who«e name requiresno comment witii 
the public^ but whose sanction wiU add tenfold weight to 
my testimonyi to insert the following extract from a very 
obliginglett^ of his to me, as anote to the above lines : — 

" When the last of the Metopes was taken from the 
Parthenon, and, in moving of it, great part of the super- 
structure with one of the triglyphs was thrown down by the 
workmen whom Lord Elgin employed, the Disdar, who 
beheld the mischief done to the building, took his pipe 
from his mouth, dropped a tear, and, in a supplicating 

tone of voice, said to Lusieri ; Ti\H !— I was present.’^ 

\ 

The Disdar alluded to was the father of the present 
Disdar. 


8 . 

Where teas thine JEgis, Pallas ! that appalPd 
Stern Alaric and Havoc on thar 

Stanza xiv. lines 1 and 2. 

According to Zozimus, Minerva and Achilles fright- 
ened Alarie from the Acropolis ; but othei-s relate that 
the Gothic king' was nearly as mischievous as the Scot- 
tish peen-^See CnANOLSs. 
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^tbe mUed 

Stansa line 2. 

Tlie netting to prevent blocks or splinters from falling 
on deck dniiiig laction. 

10 . 

lint mt in siience pass Calypso^s isks* 

Stanza xxix. line 1. 

Goza is said to have been the island of Calypso. 

11 . 

Land of Albania! let me bend mine eyes 
On theCf thou rugged nurse of savage men / 

Stanza xxxvUi. lines 5 and 6. 

Albania oomprises pkrt of Macedonia^ Cbao* 

Ilia; and £^pirns. Iskander is the Turkish word for Alex- 
ander; and the celebrated Scanderbeg (Lord Alexander) 
is alluded to in the third and fourth lines of the thirty- 
eighth stan». I do not know w^h^ther I am correct in 
making Scanderbeg the countryman of Alexander^ ivbo 
was born at Pella in Macedon, but Mr- Gibbon terms 
him so, and adds Pyn’hus to the list, in speaking of his 
exploits. 
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Of AlbB.Bm Gibbon remi^ks, that a country within 
sight of Italy is less known than the interior of Ame- 
rica.” Circumstances, of little consequence to mention, 
led Mr, Hobhouse and myself into that country before 
we visited any other part of the Ottoman dominions; and 
with the exception of Major Leake, then ofKciaily icsi- 
dentatJoaunina,nooiher Englishmen haveever advanced 
beyond the capital into the interior, as that gentleman 
very lately assart me. Ali Pacha was at that time 
(October, 18<)9) carrying on war against Ibrahim Pacha, 
whom he had driven to Berat, a strong fortiess which 
he was then besieging : on our arrival at Joannina we 
were invited to Tepaleni, his Highness’s birth-place, 
and favourite Serai, only oiie day’s distance from Berat; 
at this juncture the Vizier had made it his head quarters. 

After some stay, in the capital, w^e accordingly follow- 
ed ; but though furnished with every accommodation 
and escorted by one of the Vizier’s secretaries, we were 
nine days (on account of the fains) in accomplishing a 
journey which, on our return^ barely occupied four. 

On our route we passed two cities, Argyrocastro and 
Itibochaho, apparently little inferior to Yanina in size; 
and. no pencil or pen can ever do justice to the scenery 
in ibe^ vicinity of Zitza and Deivinachi, the frontier vil- 
lage of Epirus and Albania proper. 
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On Albania and its inhabitants I am unwilling to de-* 
scant, because this will be done so much better by my 
fellow-traveller, in a work which may probably precede 
this in publication, that 1 as little wish to follow as 1 
would to anticipate him. But some few observations 
are necessary to the text. 

The Arnaouts, or Albanese, struck me forcibly by 
their resemblance to the Highlanders of Scotland, in 
dress, figure, and manner of living. Their very moun- 
tains seemed Caledonian with a kinder climate. The 
kilt, though white ; the spare, active form ; their dialect, 
Celtic in its sound; and their hardy habits, all carried 
me back to Morven. No nation are so detested and 
dreaded by their neighbours as the Albanese: the Greeks 
hardly regard them as Christians, or the Turks as Mos-^ 
Jems ; and in fact they are a mixture of both, and some- 
times neither. Their habits are predatory : all are armed; 
and the red-shawled Arnaouts, the Montenegrins, Chi- 
mariots, and Gegdes are treacherous ; the others differ 
somewhat in garb, and essentially in character. As far 
as my own experience goes, I can speak favourably, I 
was attended by two, an Infidel and a Mussulman, to 
Constantinople and every oth^ part of Turkey which 
came within my observation; and more faithful in peril, 
or indefetigable in service, are rarely to be found.: The 
Infidel was named Basilius, the Moslem, Dervish Tahiri ; 
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the former a man of middle age, and the latter about my 
own. Basili was strictly charged by Ali Pacha in person 
to attend us ; and Dervish was one of fifty who accom- 
panied us through the forests of Acarnania to the ban&a 
of Actelous, and onward to Messalunghi in jBtolia* 
There I took him into my own service, and never tiad 
occasion to repent it till the moment of my departure. 

When in ISIO, after the departure of my friend Mr. H. 
for England, I was seized with a severe fever in the Mo- 
rea, these men saved my life by frightening away my Phy- 
sician, whose throat they threatened to cut if I was not 
ouied within a given time. To this consolatory assurance 
of posthumous retribution^ and a resolute refusal of Dr* 
Romanelli’s prescriptions, 1 attributed niy recovery. I 
had left my last remaining J^glish servant at Athens $ my 
dragoman was as ill as myself, and my poor Arnaouts 
nursed me with an attention which would have done 
honour to civilization. 

They had a variety of advratures; for the Moslem^ 
Dervish, being a remarkably handsome man, was always 
squabbling with the liusbands of Athens; insomuch that 
four of the principal Turks paid me a visit of reaaon- 
stranoeat foe Cotrvent, on the subject of his having taken 
a Wiimrin the bafo^whom he had lawfully bou^t 
thing qtiite contrary to etiquette^ ' 
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Basili also was exti*emely gallant amongst his own per- 
suasion^ and had the greatest veneration for the church, 
mixed with the highest contempt of churchmen, whom 
he cuffed upon occasion in a most heterodox manner. 
Yet he never pa®ed a church without crossing himself; 
and I remember the risk he ran in entering St. Sophia, 
in Stambol, because it had once been a place of his wor- 
ship. On remonstrating with him on his inconsistent pro- 
ceedings, he invariably answered, our church is holy, 
our priests are thieves;’^ and then he crossed himself 
as usual, and boxed the ears of the first papas ** who 
refused to assist in any required opert^^tion, as was 
always found to be necessary where the priest had any 
influence with the Cogia Basbi of his village* Indeed 
a more abandoned race of miscreants cannot exist than 
the lower orders of the Greek clergy. 

When preparations were made for my return> my Al- 
banians were summoned to receive their pay. Basili 
took his with an awkward show of regret at my intended 
departure, and inarched away to his quarters with his 
bag of piasties. I sent for Dervish, but for some time 
he was not to be found; at last be entered, just as Signor 
Logotheti, father to the ci-derant Anglo-consul of 
Adieus, and some other of my Greek acquaintaaoes 
paid me a visit Dervish took the money, but on, a 
sudden dashed it to the ground; and clasping his hands, 
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Mrhich he raised to his forehead, rushed out of jthe room 
weeping bitterly. From that moment to the hour of 
my embarkation he continued his lamentations, and all 
our efforts to console him only produced this answer, 
** Mi He leaves me.” Signor I^gotheti, who 

never wept before for any thing less that^ the loss of a 
para,’*' .melted; the padre of the convent, my attendants, 
my visitors — and I verily believe that even Sterne's 
foolish fat scullion” would have left her fish-kettle,” to 
sympaihisse with the unaffected and unexpected sorrow 
of this barbarian. 

For my own part, when 1 rem^bered that, a sboit 
time before my departure from England, a noble and 
most intimate associate had excused himself from taking 
leave of me because , he had to attend a relation to a 
milliner’s,” I felt no less surprised than humiliated by 
the present occurrence and the past recollection. . . 

That Dervish would leave me with some regret was to 
be expected : when master and man have been scram- 
bling over the mountains of a dozen provinces togedier, 
they, are unwilling to separate; but hia present feelings, 
con trusted with his native ferocity, imprpved my opinion 
of human heart. 1 believe this almost feudal fidelity 
Is freqtt^int amongst, them. ..One daj^, on our journey 

^Para, about the fourth of a farthing, 
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over Parmissus, an Englishman in thy service gave him 
a push in some dispute about the baggage, which he un- 
luckily mistook for a blow ; he spoke not, but sat down 
leaning his head upoti his hands. Foreseeing the con- 
sequences, we endeavoured to explain away the affront, 
which produced the following answer : — ** I have been a 
robber, I am a soldier; no captain ever struck me ; you 
are my master, I have eaten your bread, but by that 
bread ! (a usual oath) had it been otherwise, I would 
have stabbed the dog your servant, and gone to the 
mountains.” So the affair ended, but from that day 
forward he never thoroughly forgave the thoughtless 
fellow who insulted him. 

mm 

Dervish excelled in the dance of his country, con- 
jectured to be a remnant of the ancient Pyrrhic; be that 
as it may, it is manly, and reqiures wonderful agility. It 
is very distinct from the stupid Romaika, the dull round- 
about of the Greeks, of which our Athenian party had 
so many specimens. 

The Albanians in general (I do not mean the culti- 
vators of the earth iii the provinces, who have also that 
appellation, but the mpuntaineers) have a fine cast of 
countenance; and the most beautiful women I ever be- 
held, in stature and in features, we ^em ievelling the road 

h 
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broken down by the torrents between Delvinachi and 
liibochabo^ Their manner of walking is troly theatrical ; 
but this strut is probably the efTect of the capote, or 
cloak, depending from one shoulder. Their long hair 
reminds you of ti»e Spartans, and their courage in de- 
sultory warfare is unquestionable. Though they have 
some cavaliy amongst the Gegdes, I never saw a good 
Amaout horseman ; my own preferred the English 
saddles, which, however, they could never keep. But 
on foot they are not to be subdued by fatigue. 


12 . 

' md pass*d the barren spoty 

^^here sad Penelope overlook'd the reave, 

Stan^ia xxxix. lines 1 and 2. 


Ithaca. 


13 . 

^cHum^ luepantOy fatal Trafalgar,^ 

Stanza line 6, 

Actium and Trafalgar need no further mention. The 
battle of Lep^to, equally bloody and considerable but 
less knowp^ Wns fought in the gulph of Patras ; here 
tl^e author of Uon^ Quixote lost his left hand 
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And haitd the last resort of fruitless love* ^ 

Stanza xlu ]ine d* 

Leucadia^ now Santa Maura. From the promontoj?y 
(the Lover's Leap) Sappho is said to have thrown her- 
self. 

15 . 

— ■«, — many a Roman chief and Asian king. 

Stanza xlv. line 4. 

It is said, that on the day previous to the batde of 
Actium Anthony had thirteen kings at his levee. 


16 . 

Look where the second Cwsar^s trophies rose! 

Stanza xlv. line 6. 

Nicopolis, whose ruins are most extensive, is at some 
distance from Actium, where the wall of the Hippo- 
drome survives in a few fragments. 


17 * 


■ Achetmia*s fete. 

Stance* idtii. Hne 1. 

According to Pouqueville th« of YtUimaj^ikt 
PouquevUle is always out. 

1 2 







18. 

Tb greet Albania's chief. 

Stanza xlvii. line 4. 

The celebrated AH Pacha. Of this extraordinary m.nn 
there is an incorrect account in Pouqueville’s Travels. 


19. 

Ttet here and there some daring mountain hand 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
IJurl their defancefar, nor yield, unless to gold. 

Stanza xlvii. Hue 7. 

Five thousand SuHotes, among the rocks and in tin 
castle of Suli, withstood 30,000 Albanians for eighlccn 
years: the castle at last was taken by bribery. Xn this 
contest there were several acts performed not unworthy 
of the better days of Greece. 


20 . 

Monastic Zitza! Sfc. 

Stanza xlviii. line 1 . 

The convent and village of Zitza are four hours jour- 
ney ftoin tri>animna, or Yanina, the capital of the Pacha- 
Hck. In the valley the river Kalamss (once the Acheron) 
flows, and not far from Zitza forms a fine cataract. The 
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situation is perhaps the fiaeisit in Greece, though the 
approach to Delvinachi and parts of Acarnania and 
-®tolia may contest the palm. Delphi, Parnassus, and, 
in Attica, even Cape Colonna and Port Raphti, are very 
inferior; as ako every scene in Ionia, or the Troad; I 
am almost inclined to add the approach to Constanti- 
nople; but from the diflFerent features of the last, a 
comparison can hardly be made. 

21 . 

Here dwells the caloyer^ . . 

Stanza xlix. line 6, 

The Greek monks are so called. 

82 . 

Natwi^t vokania ampkitheeitre. 

Stanza li. line 2. 

The Chimariot moantains appear to have been vol< 
canic, 

23 « 

- behold black Acheron! 

Stanza li. line 6. 


Now called Kalamas. 
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in hi$ white eitpote. 

Stanza lii. line 7* 


Albanese cloke. 


25 . 

The Sun had eunk behind vast Tomerit. 

Stanza Iv. line 1. 


Andontly Mount Tomaros. 

iie. 

^nd Laos mde and fierie came rolling by. 

Stanzb Ir^ line £. 

The river Laos was full at the time the author passed 
it} and, immediately above Tepaleen, was to the eye as 
wide 89 the Thames at Westminster; at least in the 
option of the author and bis fellow traveller, Mr. Hob» 
house. In the summer it must be much narrower. |t 
certainly is the finest river in the Levant; neither 
AchelOnS, Alpheus, Acheron, Scamander nor Cayster, 
approached it in breadth or behdty. « 
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" 27. 

And felhvt-eoxuAriffnm hate eU»d aloof, 

, Staaza Ixvi. line 8. 

Alluding to the wreckers of CornwalU « 


28 . 

•n the red adne circling fa$i,^ 

Stanza Ixxi. line 

The Albanian Mussulmans do not abstmn.£rcna wii^, 
and indeed very few of the others. 


29 . 

Each Ealihar his sabre from him cast. 

Stanza Ixxi. line 7* 

PalikoTf shortened when addressed to a single 
frnm Ua>aMagt, a general name for a soldier amongst the 
Grei^s end Aibinese who spesdc Bonuuo^it means < 
properly “ a lad.” 


30<^ V f * 

While thus in eoacer^^ Kc, , . , 

Stanza Ixxii. line last. 

As a specimen of the Albanian or Amaont dialect of 
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the lUyric, I here insert two of their most popular cho^ 
ml songsr, whi<di are generally chaunte4 in dancing by 
men or women indiscriminately. The first words are 
merely a kind of chorus without meanings like some in 
our own and all other languages. 

1. 

Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, 
Naciarura, popuso* 

^ !. 

Lo, Lo, I come, I come ; be 
thou silent 

Naciarura na civin 

Ha pe nderini ti hin« 

2.' 

I come, I run ; open the door 
that I may enter. 

3. 

Ha pe nderi escrotini 

Ti vih ti mar servetini. 

3. 

Open the door by halves, that 
I may take my turban 

4. 

Caliriote me surme 
. ha pe pse dua tive. 

4. 

Caliriotes ♦ with the dark 
e 3 J^es, open tile gate that I 
may enter. 

= 5. 5. 

Bub, Bo, Bb, Bo, Bo, ’Lo, Lo, I hear thee, my soul. 

G! egem bsimtro. 

* The'‘!Albi^se^ liarticulariy the wooden, are fi-equently 
termed «.Caliriotes:” for what reason I inquired in vain. 
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. 6 . ^ 6 . 

Cauiriote vu le fande An Araaoat girl, in costly 
£de vele tunde tunde. garb, walks with gracefal 

pride. 

■ 7 . , 7 . 

Caliriote me snrme Caliriot upaid of the dark 

Ti mi put e poi mi le. eyes, give me a kiss. 

8 . 8 . 

Se ti puta citi mora If I have kissed thee, what 
Si mi ri ni veti ado gia. hast thou gained f My soul 

is consumed with fire. 

9 . 9 . 

Ya le ni il che cadale Dance lightly, more gently, 
Celo more, more celo. and gently still. 

10 . , 10 . 

Plu hari ti tiretc Make not so much dust to 

Plu huron cia pra seti. destroy your embroidered 

hose. ' 

The last.stanza would puzzle a commentator: themen 
have certainly buskins of the most beautiful texture, 
hut the ladies (to whom tl^e above is supposed to,, be 
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addressed) have nothing under their little yellow boots 
and slippers but a well-turned and sometimes very white 
ancle* The Arnaout girls are much handsomer than 
the Greeks, and tlieir dress is far more picturesque. 
They preserve their shape much longer also, fiom being 
*• always in the open air. It is to be observed, that the 
Arnaout is not a mritten language ; the words of this 
song, therefore, as well as the one which follows, are 
spelt according to their pronunciation. They arc co^ 
pied by one who speaks and understands the dialect 
perfectly, and who is a native of Athens, , 


1 . 1 . 

Ndi sefda tinde ulavossa I am w ounded by thy love, 
Vettimi upri vi lofsa, and have loved but to 

scorch myself. 


2 ._ 2 . 

Ahvaisissomi privilofse Thou hast consumed me! 

Si mi rini mi la vosse. Ah, maid! thou hast struck 

me to the heart. 


3 . 

Uti tasa roba sttia 
Sitti tula{:i 4ua. 


3 . 

1 have said I wish oo dowry, 
but thine eyes 'and eye^ 
lashes. 
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4 . 4 . ' ^ ' 

Roba stinori ssidua ' The accursed dowry t want not; 
Qu mi sini vetti dua. but thee OIll3^ 

5 . $. 

Qurmini dua civileni Give me thy charms, and let 
Roba ti sianni tildi eni. the portion feed tlie flames. 

6 . Q. ' 

Utara^pisa vaisisso me, I have loved thee, maid, with 

simi rin ti hapti a sincere soul, but thou hast 

£ti mi hire a piste si left me like a withered 

gui dendroi tiltati. tree. . 

7 . . 7 . 

Udi vura udorini udiri If I have placed my hand on 
cicova cilti mora thy bosom, what have I 

Udorini talti hollna u gained i my hand is with- 

ede caimoni drawn, bat retains the flame. 

I believe the two last stanzas, as they are in a differ- 
ent measure, ought to belong to another ballad. An 
idee something similar to the thought in the last lines 
was expressed, by Socrates, #hose arm having come in 
contact with one of his Critobulus orCleo- 

bulus, the philosopher complained of a shooting pain as 
far as bis shoulder for some days after, and therefore 
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very properly resolved to teach his disciples in future 
without touching them. 


31- 

T'ambourgi! Tambourgi! thy *larum afar, 

Song, Stanza l . line 1 - 

These stanzas are partly taken from different Albinese 
songs, as far as I was able to make them out by the ex- 
position of the Albinese in Romaic and Italiam 

32. 

Remen\ber the moment when Previsa fell. 

Song, Stanza 8. line 1. 

It was taken by storm from the French. 


. S3. 

Pair Greece ! sad relic of departed worthy S^c, 

Stanza Ixxiii. line l. 

Some thoughts on this subject will be found in the 
subjoined papers. 
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U. 

Spirit of freedom! when on Phyle^sbron^ 

Thou safst with Thrasybulus and his train. 

Stanza Ixxiv. lines 1 and 2, 

Pbyle, which commands a beautiful view of Athens, 
has still considerable remains : it was seized by Thra- 
sybulus previous to the expulsion of the Thirty* 

35 . 

Receive the fiery Frank, her former 

Stanza Ixxvih line 4. 

When taken by the Latins, and retained for several 
years. — See Gibbon, 

lie. 

The prophet's tomb of all its pious spoil. 

Stanza Ix^cvii. line 6. 

Meccja and Medina were taken some time ago by 
the Wahabees, u sect yearly increasing. 

S7. 

Thy vales of ever-green, thy hills of snow. 

Stanza Ixxxv. line 3. 

On many of the mountains, particularly Liakiira, the 
snow never is entirely melted, notwithstanding the; in^ 
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tense heat of the Summer; but I never saw it lie on the 
plains even in Winter. 

38. 

Save where some solitary column mourns 
^bove its prostrate brethren of the cave* 

Stanza Ixxxvi* lines 1 and £« 

Of Mount Pentelicus, from whence the marble was 
dug that constructed the public edifices of Athens. The 
modern name is Mount Mendeli. An immense cave 
formed by the quarries still remains^ and will till the end 
of time. 

. 39. 

When Marathon became a magic word. 

Stanza Ixxxix. line 7. 

“ Siste ¥iawir.«^beroa cfJcas!” was the epitaph on the 
famous Count Merci ^-^i-^hat then must be our feelings 
stiandiag oQ .the tumubis of the two hundred 
(OfT^dts) wbofdlon Marathon? The principal barrow 
has rec^tly’ been' opened by Fauvel; few oi no relics, 
as ■visieiS^'lSfci ^ere foutid by the excavator. The plain 
ofsillsta^btl%aS ofibred to me for sole at the sum! of ^ 
shiNbeh-llrottiatid piastres; about nine hpndred pounds ! 
Alasfi*^** Mms in duce sumtho^inve- 

nb6?'*-~.^!ti%i!^e''4d<i^'‘of Miltiades worth nd it 

could scatdi^'i 'HdriFd'^s|i|:l$had lesS' if sold by weight , ' 
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PAPERS REFERRED TO BY iSOTE 33 . 


I. 


Before I say any things about a di(y of which every 
body, traveller or not, has thought it necessary to say 
something, I will request Miss Owetlson, when, she next 
bcnrowB an, Athenian heroine , for her four volume, to 
have the goodness to marry her to somebody more, of n 
gentleman than a " Disdar Aga,” (who by the b^ is not 
an Aga) the most impolite of petty oiSicers, the greatest 
patron of larceny Athens ever saw, (except Lord E.) 
anci the unworthy occupatjyt of the Acropolis, on a 
handsome nnttuai< stipend ofi 150 piastres, -(ei^t panads 
stc^Ung) out of which he has only ta pay. i his garriatiAi :, 
the most ili-r^ulated corps in die iU-iegulated^Ottomab 
Empire. I speak it itendedy, seeing I was^once thn 
cmtse.of the husband of " Ida of, Athens-’ neariy : 

ing the bastinado; and because the said ^Disdiw” is a 
tpfhulent husband, and beats his whe, sotthat.! ei^hort, 
anc|, beseech Mi^ Owenson to suefora sepatotermisint^.. 
nance in Ida.” Haying premised tltus mpclii, ■ 

on a mntter of ittmb import* tnf;thm readers .#fTomanccs\,.i“ : 
may nf>w li^ye.Ide, to mentioitht^tfhifthrp^tce, .. - 
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Setting aside the magic of the name, and all those 
aaadciations'^ii^fdi it would be pedantic and superfluous 
to reeapitul^jl^^ very situation of Athens would render 
it the all who have eyes for art or nature. 

Ube climate, tb me at least, appeared a perpetual spring; 
during ei^t months I never passed a day without being 
hours on horseback : rain is extremely rare, 

*’ show never lies in the plains, and a cloudy day is an 
agreeable rarity. In Spain, Portugal, and every part of 
east which I visited, exceprionia and Attica, I per- 
ceived no such .superiority of climate to our own; and 
at Constantinople, where I passed May, June, and part 
of July> (1810) you might ** damn the climate, and com- 
plain of spleen” five days out of seven. 

The air of the Morea is hseavy and unwholesome, but 
the moment you pass the isthmus in the direction of 
Megata the change is strikingly perceptible. But I fear 
fiesiod will still be found correct in his description of 
a Boeotian whiter. 

We- found at livadia, an Esprit fort” in a Greek 
bishop, of all free-thinkers! This worthy hypocrite ralHedj^ 
his own religion with great intrepidity^ (but not befoi’e 
his flock) and tal^d of a mass as a Coglion€ria.” It 
was impossible to think better of him for this; but, for 
a Boeotian, he was brisk with all his absurdity. This 
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phenomenon^ (with the exception indeed of Thebefl# the 
remains of Chseronea, the plain of Platea, OrchomenMs, 
Juivadia; and its nominal cave of Trophonius), was the 
only remarkable thing ^e saw before we pa^d Mount 
Cithseron. 

The fountain of Dirce turns a mill: at least, my com- 
panion (who resolving to be at once cleanly and classical 
bathed in it) pronounced it to be the fountain of Dirce, 
and any body who thinks it worth while may contradict 
him. At Castri we drank of half a dozen streamlets, 
some not of the purest, before we decided to our satis*- 
faction which was the true Castalian, aud even that bad 
a villanous twang, probably from the snow, though it 
did not throw us into an epic fever, like poor Dr- 
Chandler. 

From Fort Phyle, of which large remains still exists, 
the Plain of Atliens, Pentelloas> Hymettus, the iEgean, 
and the Acropolis, burst upon the eye at;>once; in .my 
opinion, a more glorious prospect than even Cintra or 
Istambol. hfot the view from the Tiroad, with Ida, the 
HellespQ.nt, and the rnore distant Mount Athos, can 
ecjual it, though so 8up<nior in extent. 

I h^rd much of the beauty of Arcadia, but excepting 

M . 
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the Vfew frcMn the monastery of Megaspelion, (which is 
infetibr to Zitza in a command of country) and tte de- 
scent from the mountains on Uie way from Tripolitza to 
!Arg 03 , Arcadia has little to recommend it be^nd the 
name. . . 

“ Stemituri et dnk€s moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 

Virgil could have put this into the mouth of none hut an 
Argive ; and (with reverence be it spoken) it does not 
deserve the epithet. And if the Polynices of Statius, 
^ In mediis atidit duo litora campis,” did actual}' hear 
both shores in crossing the isthmus of Corinth, he had 
better ears than have ever been worn in such a journey 
since. « 

“ Athens,” says a celebrated topographer, is still the 
mbstpolished city off Greece.” Perhaps itmay of Greece, 
but npt'of the Greeks; for Joannina in Epirus is uni- 
versally a&owed, amongst themselves, to be superior in 
the wealth, refinement, lernning, and dialect of its in- 
habitahts. The Athenians are remarkable for their din- 
ning; and the lower orders are' not impropdly dha- 
racterizdd in that proverb, which classes them with 
'^the Jhwd of Saioaica, and the Tories of the Negro- 
pont^'"'-' " 
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.Among the various foreigners resident ja 
French, Italians, Germans^ Ragusans, &c. there was 
never^ a difference of opinion in their estimate of the 
Greek character# though on all other topics they disputed 
with great acrimony. 

Mr. Fauvel, the French consul, who bUs ps^sed thirty 
years principally at Athens, and to whose talents as an 
artist and manners as a gentleman nonewho have kno^n 
him can refuse their testimony, has frequently dednxed 
in my hearing, that the Greeks do not deserve to be 
eman<dpated; reasoning on thegroun4a of their /f na- 
tional and individual depravity/^ while he forgot that 
such. depravity is to be attributed to causes. ;^hich can 
only be removed by t^e measure he reprobates* 

Mr* Roque^ a French merchant of respectability long 
settle in Athens, asserted with the mostamusing gravity; 

Sir, they are the same Canaille that existed in the days 
qf!r/2emi3^oc/e5 /”-^nalarmingremark to the ‘*X 4 andator 
temporis acti.’^ The, ancients banished Themistocles ; 
the moderns cheat Monsieur ^Roque: thus great men 
, have ever bcfen treated ! . ^ ^ ^ 

In s^ort, all tfre Franks who ate fixtures, and most of 
the Engliidimen, Germans, I>anes, 8ic. of passage, came 
over by degrees to their opinion, on much the same 

. M 2 
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grounds that aTurit in Eflgland would condemn the n'a- 
tioh by wholesale, because he was wronged by bis lacquey, 
and overcharged by his washerwoman. 

Certainly it was not a little staggering when the Sieurs 
Fauvel and Lusieri, the two greatest demagogues of the 
day, who divide between them the power of Pericles and 
the popularity of Cleon, and puzzle the poor Way wode 
with perpetual differences, agreed in the utter condemna- 
tion, “ nulla virtute redemptum,” of the Greeks in ge- 
neral, and of the Athenians in particular. 

Por my own humble opinion, I am loath to hazard it, 
knowing, as I do, that there be now in MS. no less dian 
five tours of the first magnitude and of the most threatens 
iog iispect, all in typographical array, by persons of 
wit, and honour, and regular common-place books: but, 
if I may say this witliout offence, it seems to me ratlter 
hard to declare so positively and pertinaciously, aS *d- 
ffiost every body has declared, that the Greeks, becaitse 
they are very bad, will never be better. 

Eton and Sonniai have led us astray by their paiiCgy^ 
rics and projects; but, on the other hand. Be Pimw 
ami lliomtcp have debased the Greeks bejro«id lihmr 
demerits.'.'.. ;.■> ■ ■ . ■ ■ 
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Tl)^ Greeks will never be independent; they will 
never be sovereigns as heretofore, and God forbid they 
ever should ! but they m^y be subjects without being 
slaves. Our colonists are not independent, but they 
are free and industrious, and such may Greece be 
hereafter. 

At present, like the Catholics of Ireland and the Jews 
throughout the world, and such other cudgelled and 
heterodox people, they suffer all the moral and physical 
ills that can afflict humanity. Their life is a struggle 
.against truth ; they are vicious in their own defence. 
They are so unused to kindness, that when they occasion* 
ally meet with it tiiey look upon it with suspicion, as a 
dog often beaten snaps at your fibers if you attempt to 
caress him. They are ungratciial, notoriously, abo- 
. mioably ungrateful !” — this is the general cry. Now, in 
the name of Nemesis ! for what are tliey to be grateful? 
Where is the human being that ever conferred a benefit 
oilrGreek _ or Greeks ? They are to be grateful to die 
Turks for their fetters, and the Franks for their broken 
promises and lying counsels; they are to be grateful 
to the intist who engraves their ruins, and to the anti* 
qiuary who cames them away; to the traveller whose 
japisslwy flogs them, and the scribbler whose journal 
abuses diem ! This is tbe amount of their obligations to 
foreigueics. 
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Franciscan Convent ^ Athens, January/ 9.3, 18ll. 

Amongst the remnants of the barbarous policy of the 
earlier ages, are the traces of bondage which yet exist in 
Afferent countries ; whose inhabitants, however divided 
in religion and manners, almost all agree in oppression. 

The English have at last compassionated their Negroes, 
and under a less bigoted government may probably one 
day release their Catholic brethren ; but the interposi- 
tion of foieigneis alo|^e can emancipate the Greeks, who, 
otherwise, appear to have as small a chance of redemp- 
tion from the Turks, as the Jews have from mankind in 
general. 

Of the ancient Greeks we know more than enough ; 
at least the younger men of Europe devote much of dieir 
time to the study of the Greek wtiters and history, which 
wbuld be more usefully spent in mastering their own* 
Of the modems, we are perhaps more neglectful than 
they deserve ; and while every man of any pretensions 
to learning is tiring out his youdi, and often his age, in 
the study^of the language of die haranguds of the 
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jlthcnian demagogues in favour of freedom, the real or 
supposed descendants of these sturdy republicans are left 
to the actual tyranny of their masters, although a very 
slight clibrt is required to strike off their chains. 

To talk, as the Greeks themselves do, of their rising^ 
again to their pristine superiority, would be ridiculous ; 
as the rest of the world must resume its barbarism, after 
re^-asserting the sovereignty of Greece; but there seems 
to be no very great obstacle, except in the apathy of the 
Franks, to their becoming an useful dependency, or even 
a free state with a proper guarantee; — under correction, 
however, be it spoken, for many, and well-informed men 
doubt the practicability even of this. 

The Greeks hAve never lost their hope, though they 
are now more divided in opinion on the subject of their 
probable deliverers. Religion recommendsthc Russians ; 
but they have twice been deceived and abandoned by 
that power, and the dreadful lesson diey received after 
the Muscovite desertion in the Morea ha$ never been for- 
gotten* The French they dislike; although the subju- 
gation of the rest of Europe will, probably, be attended 
by the deliverance of continental Greece. The islanders 
look to the English for succour, they have very lately 
possessed themselves of the Ionian republic^ Corfu , ex- 
cepted* But whoever shall appear with arms in their 
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iiunds will be welcome; and when that day arrives, 
heaven have mercy on the Ottomans^ they cannot 
expect it from the Ctiaours. 

But instead of considering what they have been, and 
speculating on what they may be> let us look at them as 
they arc. 

And bore it is impossible to reconcile the contrariety 
of opinions: some, particularly the merchants, decrying 
the Greeks in the strongest language; others, generally 
travellers, turning j)eriods in their eulogy, and publish- 
ing very curious speculations grafted on their former 
state, wliich can have no more effect on their present 
lot, than the existence of the Incas on the future for- 
tunes of Peru. 

One very ingenious person terms them the natural 
allies” of Englishmen; another, no less ingenious, will 
not allow them to be the allies of any body, and denies 
their very descent from the ancients; a third, more in- 
genious than either, builds a Greek empire on a Russian 
foundation, and realizes (on paper) all the chimeras of 
Catherine II. As to the question of their descent, what 
can it import whether the Mainnotes arc the lineal La- 
conians or not i or the present Athenians as indigenous 
as tlie bees of liymettus, or as the grasslioppcrs, to 
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which tliey oiicc likened themselves? What Knglishwian 
cares if he h(‘ of a Danish, Saxon, Norman, or Trojan 
blood? or who, exeept a Welcdunan, is ailiiclcd with a 
desire of being dcsceiuU'd Iroin CarcU'tai’iis? 

The ])oor Greeks do not so much abound in the good 
things of this world, as to render even their claims to 
antiquity an object of envy; it is very cruel then, in 
Mr. Thornton, to disturb them in the possession of all 
that time has left them : viz. their pedigree, of which 
they are the more tenacious, as it is» all they can call 
their own. It would he wortli while to [lublish together, 
and compare, the works of Messrs. Tlmrnton and Dc 
Pauw, Kton and Somiini ; [)aradox on one side, and 
prejudice on the otijcr. Mr. Thornton conceives him- 
self to have claims to public confidence from a fourteen 
years residence at Peru ; perhaps lie may on the subject 
of the Turks, but this can give him no more insight 
into the real state of Greece* and lier inhabitants, than 
ns many ycarh spent in Wapping into that ot the 
Westeru lliglilands. 

'fhe Greeks of Constantinople live in Funal; and if 
Mr.Thornton did not oftener cross the Golden Horn than 
his brother merchants arc accustomed to do, I should 
place no great reliance ou his information. I actually 
ijeard one of thosc^ gcntlcmeu boast of their little general 
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int$rc«MLirise with the city, and assert t)f himself with an 
air of tiitimph^ that he had been bi;t four times at Con- 
stantinople in as many years. 

As to Mr. Thornton’s voyages in the Black Sea with 
Greek vessels, they gave him the same idea of Greece as 
a cntize to Berwick in a Scotch smadk would of Johnny 
Grot’s house. Upon what grotinds them does he arro- 
gate the right of condemning by wholesale a body of 
men, of whom he can know little? It is rather a curious 
circumstance that Mri Thornton, who so lavishly dis- 
praises Pouqueville on every occasion of mentioning the 
Turksjt has yet recourse to him as authority on the 
Greeks,, and terms him an impartial observer. Now Dr. 
Pouqueville is as little entitled to that appellation, as 
Mr. Thqrnton to jconfer it on him. 

Th^ fact is, we are deplorably in want of information 
on\tbe subject of the Greeks, abd In particular their 
literature, nor is there any probability of our being bet- 
ter acquainted, till our intercourse becomes more inti- 
mate or their independence confirmed; the relations of 
passing travellers are iis little to be depended on as the 
invectives of ah^y factors; but till sbihething more 
cab be attaidddi we ^with the^^R^ 

be acquired fmd:t siimllaf ^ 

* A word, en passant, with Mr. Thornton and Dr.Pouque- 
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However defective these they arepreffembie to 

the parado:jres of Jdien who have read superficially df the 

ville ; who have been guilty between them of sadly clipping 
the Sultan's Turkish. 

Dr^Pouquevfile tells a long story of f who sw^^Iow- 

ed corrosive sublunate in such quantities that he acquired the 
name of « Suleiman e,, quoth the Poctor» 

man^ the eater of corrosive suUimafe*" ** thinks ]!dr. 

Tliornton (angry with the Doctor for the fiftieth tinie) f have 
I caught you P*— Then, m a note twice the 'thickness of the 
Doctor’s anecdote, he questiems the' Doctor’s proficiency in 
the Turkish tongue, and his veracity in his own.*— For;” 
observes Mr. l!hornton (after indicting on us the tough par- 
ticiple of a Turkish verb) it means nothing more than Suk^-- 
man the eater fond quite cashiers the supplementary 
Now both are right, and boUx are wrong. If Mr. Thornton 
when he hext resides fourteen yeara in the factory^^’f will 
cansult his Turkish dictionary, or ask any of bis StamlmMne 
acquaintance, he will discover that ** Sulet/md*n put 

t^i^tber discreetly, mean the Smalfvmfqf sublm^f mth- 
mi any in the case; Sule^a?* signifying *^carr 

rOsive spibMmUf** wd not ..being a proper name on this oc- 
casion* aljthpngh it be m orthodox name enough witl^ the 
addition qf n, A^ar Mr. Tl^^ll^p's ite hints of pfo- 
V found Orientalism, he might 'J&jS |found this out before 
sang such pseana over Dr. iPou^ueville. 
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nncirnts, and seen notbUg of the modems, such as De 
Fnuw nho, when he asseits that the British breed of 
horses i» tuined by Newmarket, and that the Spartans 
were cowards in the field, betrays an equal knowledge 
of English horses and Spartan men. His ** philosophy 
cal observations” have a much better claim to the title 
of ” pdeticah” It could not be expected that he who 
so liberally condemns some of the most celebrated in- 
stitutions of the ancient, should have mercy on the 
modem Greeks; and it fortunately happens, that the 
absurdity of his hypothesis on their forefathers, refutes 
his sentence on themselves* 

Let us trust then, that in spite of the prophecies of 
t)e Pauw, and the doubts of Mr. 'fhomton, there is a 
reasonubie hope of the redemption of a race of men, 
who, vthatever may be the errors of their religion and 
policy, have been amply punished by three centuries 
and a half of captivity. 

After this, I tliink “ Travellers vermt Factors" shall be 
our motto, though the above Mr. Thornton has condemned 
hoc g«n,us onme,” for mistake and misrepresentation* Na 
Sutor ultrrk crepidfun,” “ No merclmnt beyond his bales,” 
N. B. For the benefit of Mr. Hmmton, ** Sutor" is not a 
ptoper name. 
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Athem, FramUcan Convent, 1811. 

" I must have some talk with this learned. 

' ' ■ ' v' '! - 

Some time after my return from Constantinople 
ibis city I received the thirty^first number of the £4ite 
burgli Review, as a gi’eat favour, and certainly at 
dis4»nce an acceptable one, from the captain of an Rpr 
glish frigate off Saliunis. In that number. Art. 3* 
taining the review of a French translation of Strabo, 
there are introduced some remarks on the modern Greeks 
and their literature, with a short account of Coray, a cpr 
translator in the French version* On those remarks I 
mean to ground a fe;W observations^ and the a{K>t where 
I now write will I hope be sufficient excuse for intro^ 
ducing them in a work in some degree connected with 
the sabject. Coray, the most celebrated of Hvtng 
Greeks, at least among the Franks, was benm at Scio(ia 
the Review Smyrna is stated, I have reason to think, 
incorrectly), and besides the translation of Beccaria 
other works mentioned by the reviewer, hfis published 
jh, lexicon in Romaic and French, if I may trust the 
surance of some Danish travelkrs lately arrived from 
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Ptiris i latest we have »eeri heEre in French and 

G^eek is that of Gregory Zolikogloou."^ Coray has re- 
ceirrtiy heen involved in an unpleasant controversy with 
M« a Parisian comtnentator and editor of some 

tmiislations from the Greek poets, in consequence of 
the Institute having awarded liim the prize for his ver- 
sion of Hippocrates v^dtwv/^ &c, to the dispamge- 

men^: tmd consequently displeasure, of the said Gail. 
To his exertions literary and patriotic great praise is 
undoubtedly due, but a part of tliat praise ought not to 
be withheld from the two brothers Zosimado (merchants 
setded in Leghorn) who sent him to I^aris, and main- 


♦ I have in my possession an excellent Lexicon “ ^piyMtr- 
<rojK,’' which I received in exchange from S. G — , Esq. for a 
small gem: my antiquarian friends have never forgotten it, 
or forgiven me. 


t In Gail's paipphlet against Coray lie talks of “ throwing 
the insolent Helleniste out of the windows.*' On this a 
FrfU^, critic exclaims; ** Ab, my God] throw an Helleniste 
out of the window! what sacrilegeP* It certainly would be 
a ^Vipus^ business for those authors who dwell in the attics: 
but ¥ have qiibted the passage merely to prove the similarity 
(if style among liNe controversialists of all polled countries : 
London or 1Sd!Abur|Kh could hardly parallel this Parisian 
ebuUitidn.' 
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tattled him, for the express purpose of elucidating the 
ancient, and adding to the modern, researches of bis 
countrymen. Coray, however, is not considered by his 
countrymen equal to some who lived in the two last 
centuries ; more particularly Dorotheas of Mitylene, 
whose Hellenic writings are so much esteemed by the 
Greeks that MiletiOs terms him, “ 
xal Sevoipwyra a^Mos (P. £24. Ecclesiastical 

History, vol. iv.) 

Panagiotes Kodrikas^ the translator of Fohtenelle, 
atid Kamarases, who translated Ocellus Lucanus on the 
Universe into French, Christodoulus, and more par- 
ticularly Psalida, whom J. have conversed with in Joan- 
nina, are also in high repute among their literati. The 
last-mentioned has published in Romaic and Latin a 
work on True Happiness,” dedicated to Catherine II. 
But Polyzois, who is stated by the reviewer to he the 
only modern except Coray who has distinguished him- 
self by a knowledge of Hellenic, if he be the Polyzois 
Lampanitziotes of Yabina, who has published a number 
of editions in Romaic, was neither more nor less than 
an Itinerant vender of books; with the contents of 
which he had no concern beyond his name on the tide 
page, plaped there to secure bis property in the pub- 
lication; and he was, moreover, a man utterly destitute 
of scholastic acquirements. . As the name, however, is 
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not uncommon, some other Polyzois m^y have edited 
the Epistles of Aristjenetus. 

It is to he regretted that the system of continental 
blockade has closed the few channels through which the 
Greeks received their publications, particularly Venice 
and Trieste; Even the Common gfhmfnhvs for children 
are become too dear for the lower orders. Amongst 
their original works the Geography of Meletius, Arch-^ 
bishop of Athens, and a multitude of theological quartos 
and poetical pamphlets gore to be met with: their gram- 
mars and lexicons of two, three, and four languages are 
numerous and excellent. Their poetry is in rhyme. The 
most singular piece I have lately seen is a satire in dia 
logue between a Russian, English, and French traveller, 
and the Waywode of Wallachia (or BlaCkbey, as they 
term him) an archbishop, a merchant, and Cogia Bachi 
(or primate), in succession ; to all of whom under the 
Tudks the writer attributes their present degeneracy 
Their songs are sometimes pretty and pathetic, but their 
tunes generally unpleasing to the ear of a Frank : the 
best is the famous ttSv by the 

unfortunate Riga. But from a catalogue of more than 
sixty authors, now before me, only fifteen can be found 
who have touched on any theme except theology. 

I am entrusted with a commission by a Greek of 
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Athens named Marmarotouri to make arrangements; 
possible, for printing in London a translation of Burtlie? 
lemi’s Anacharsis in Homaic, as he has no other oppor- 
tunity, unless he dispatches the MS. to yienna by the 
Black Sea and Danube, 

. The reviewer mentions a school established at H^a- 
tonesi, and suppressed at the instigation of Sebastiani.; 
he means Cidonies, or, in Turkish, Haivali; a town on 
the continent where that institution for a hundred stu? 
dents and three professors still exists. Tt is true that 
this establishment was disturbed by the Porte, under 
the ridiculous pretext that the Greeks were constructing 
a fortress instead of a college ; but on investigation, apd 
the payment of some purses to the Divan, it has been 
permitted to continue. The principal professor, named 
Veniamin (i. e. Benjamin), is stated to be a man of 
talent, hot a free-thinker. He was horn in L^bos, 
studied in Italy, and is master of Hellenic^ Latin, and 
some Frank languages ; besides a smattering of the 
sciences. . 

Though it is not my intention to enter farther on tjtis 
topic than may allude to the article in queltion, I cannot . 
but observje tiint the reviewer’s ihunentation ovfit the fajl, ,, 
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of the Greeks appeal's singulari when he closes it with 
thes^ w^ords : ** the change ieto be attributed^ to their mu^ 
^fortunes ratht^r than to any * physical degradation,^ ” It 
may be true that die Greeks are not physically dege- 
nerated^ and that Constantinople contained on the day 
when it clianged masters as many men of six feet and 
Upwards as in the hour of prosperity ; but ancient his- 
tory and modern politics instruct us that something 
more than physical perfection is necessary to preserve a 
state in vigour and independence; and the Greeks^ in 
particular^ are a melancholy example of the near con- 
nection between moral degradation and national decay. 

The reviewer mentions a plan " we believe^'* by Po- 
temkin for tho purifiesktioa of the Ramaie> and I have 
endeavour^ in vain to procure any ddings or traces of 
its ekfsteku^. TtierC was an acudemy in St. Petersburg 
for the Gte^s ; but it Was Oppressed by Paul, and has 
not been revived by his successor. 

There is a slip of the pen, and it can only he a slip of 
the pen, in p. 58. of the Edinburgh Review > 

where these lyords o^i4r;-?r-*‘ We are told that when 
the capital of the East yielded to SolytnanT — It may be 
|>iesumed that this last word W01, in a fatdre edition, he 
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altered t6 Mahomet II.* The ^Madies of Constant 
tinople/^ it seems, at that period spoke a dialect 4 which 
would not have disgraced the lips of an Athenian/^ I 
do not know how that might be, b«t am sorry to say 
the ladies in general, ahd the Athenians in particular, 
are much altered ; being far from choice either in their 

♦ In a former number of the Edinburgh Review, 180B, it 
is observed : Lord Byron passed some of his early years in 
Scotland, where he might have learned’ that doefe tiot 

mean a bagpipe^ any moire thart duet means a JlddleV Query* 
— Was it in Scotland that the young gentlemen of the 
burgh 'Review learned that ihemis Mahon^et IJ\.hVkf 

mdre than criHcism means iiifallihiUi^f^hvX thus it is, 

Caedimus inque vicem prsebemus crura sagittis*** 

The mistake seemed $q completely a lapse of the 
the great similarity of the two worda, and the of 

error from the former pages of the literiiry leviattian) tjhat I 
should have passed it over as in the text, had 1 not perceived 
in the Edinburgh Review much facetious exultation on. all 
such detections, particularly a recent one, where wbrds and 
syllables are sul^jects of disquisition and transposition ; and 
the aWvementioned paraUe! p^asiag^ ip my own cash irresisti-* 
bly propelled lOe to hint how Clusier it is to be critical 
than cbrrect^ The many a triumph 

on such victories, will hardly begrudge iwu slight ovation for 
the present* 
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dialect or ^expressions, as die whole Attk* race *'u e bar- 
barous to e proverb : 

** £l Aflijya itgolf} 

T< yxi$itgtis r§€<peis rtvga^'^ 

>■ 

In Gibbon, vol. x. p. l6l. is the following sentence : — 
** The vulgar dialect of the city was gross and barbarous, 
though the compositions of the church and palace 
sometimes affected to cop}*^ tlie purity of the Attic 
models/^ Whatever may be asserted on the subject, it 
is difficult to conceive that the “ ladies of Constanti- 
nople,'^ in the reign of the last Caesar, spojee a purer 
d inlcc t than Anna Comnena wrote three cen turies before : 
and those royal pages are not esteemed the best models 
of composition, although the princess yXwrloLv six^v 
AKPlBflS Ariwteo'ay.” In the Fanal> and in Yanina, 
the best Greek is spoken: in the latter there is a flourish- 
ing school under the direction of Psalida. 

There is now in Athens a pupil of Psalida's, who is 
making a tour of observation through Greece ; he is in- 
telligent, and better educated than a fellow-comntoner 
of most colleges. I mention this as a proof that the 
spirit of inquiry is not dormant amongst the Greeks. 

♦ 

The Eevi^wer mentions Mr. Wi^h^ tl^e auiUor o* 
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th^ beautiful po^m ^ Hor® louic^e/^ as qualified to give 
details of these nominal Romans and degenerate Greeks, 
and also of their language: but Mr- Wright, though a 
good poet and an able man, has made a mistake where 
he states the Albanian dialect of the Romaic to ap« 
proximate nearest to the Hellenic ; for the Albanians 
speak a Romaic as notoriously corrupt as the Scotch 
of Aberdeenshire, or the Italian of Naples. Ya- 
nina, (where, next to the Fanal, the Greek is purest) 
although the capital of AU Pacha's dominions, is 
not in Albania but Epirus: and beyond Helvinachi 
in Albania Proper up to Argyrocastro and Tepaleen* 
(beyond which I did not advance) they speak worse 
Greek than even the Athenians. I was attended for 
a year and^^a half by two of the^e singular 'moun- 
taineers, whose mother tongue is Illyric, and I never 
heard them or theiv coimtrymen (whom I have seen, 
not only at home, but to the amount of twenty thousand 
in the army of Vely Pacha) praised for their Greek, 
but often laughed at fpr their provincial barbarisms. 

I have in my possession about twenty-five letters, 
amongst which some from the Bey of Corinth, written 
to me by Notaras, the Cogia Bachi, and others by the 
dragomanoftheCaimacam of the Mbrea (which last go- 
verns in Vely Pacha’s absence) are said to be favourable 
iipecitnens 6f their epistolary style* I also received some 
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at Coiiistaiitinoplfe from private persons, i^ritten in a 
most hypeifbblical style, but in the ti^e ontiqne charac- 
ter. reader Will find a fac simile oi the hand- 

writing of a good scribe, with specimens of the Ro- 
maic, in an appendix at j^e end ef the volume. 

The Reviewer proceeds, after some remarks on the 
tongue in its past and present state, to a paradox (page 
59) on the great mischief the knowledge of his own 
language has dune to Coray, who, it seems, is less 
likely to uUdarstaJad the ancient Greek, because he 
is perfect masterof the modern ! This observation fol- 
lows a paragraph* recoiomending, in explicit terms, the 
study of the Romaic, as a powerful auxiliary,” not 
only- to tb'o travellm and fcaieign merchant, but also to . 
ibe dassioal scholar; in short, to every body except the 
only persdn who can be thoroughly acquainted with its 
uses: aWd by a patity of reasoning, our old language is 
conjectured to be probably more attainable by “ fo- 
reigners” thwi by ourselves! JJow I am inclined to 
think, that a Hutch Tyro in our tongue (albeit himself 
of Saxon blood) would be , sadly perplexed whh “ Sir 
TViihfUm;^ or any ather given. ** lAucbinlech MS.” with 
or- Without a grammar or. gloMwyt ' and to most appre- 
hensiiaa#' it- reams 'evideat, dmibOne but a< native can 
Acquire a tsbmfhctonti % lem a knowledge of 

«mr obsoIt^'Mioins* Wo may giva the Ofedit 
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for Ills ingenultj, but no more believe him than we 
do Smollet’s Lismahago, who maintains that the purest 
English is spoken in Edinburgh. That CJoray may err 
is very possible; but if he does, the fault is in die man 
rather than in bis mother tongue, which is,^ as it ought 
to be, of the greatest aid to the native student. — Here 
tlie reviewer proceeds to business on Strabo’s trans- 
lators, and here 1 close my reinst^kst. 

Sir W. Drummond, Mr. Hamilton, Lord Aberdeen, 
Dr. Clarke, Captain Leake, Mr^ Gell> Mr. Walpole, 
and many odiers now in En^and, have ail the rei]^ai8ites 
to furnish details of tliis &Hen people. The few obser- 
vations I have offered I should have left where I made 
them, had not the article in question, and above all the 
spot where I read it, induced me to advert to those 
pages which the advantage of ray present 'situation 
enabled me to clear, or at least to make the attempt. 

I have endeavoured to wave thenpersoual feelings, 
which rise in despite of me in touching upon any part 
of the Edinburgh Review; notftom awish to conciliate 
the favour of its writers, or to oaaod the remembrance 
of a syllable 1 have fortn^ly published, but simply 
from ntpense of the impropiety of mixing ap,|>rivate 
resentments with a disquisition of the present kind,.apd 
more partici^fM^y at thM distance of time, and place:. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE, ON THE TURKS, 

The difficulties of travelling in Turkey have been 
much exaggerated, or t^^er have considerably di- 
niiimhed of late years. Thb Mussulmans have been 
beaten into a kind of sullen civility very comfcotable to 
voyagers. 

It is hazardous to say much on the su^^ti-of -Turks 
and Turkey; since it is possible to live; dihongst them 
twenty years without acquiring infonnation, at least 
from themselves. As ffi^as my own slight experience 
carried I have no coinpl^t to make; but am in- 
debted for many civilities (I might tdmost say for 
friendship), and modi hospitality, to^ Ah Pacha, his son 
Veli Pacha of the Korea, and sev&I others of high 
rank in the provinces. Suleymatt^Aga, late Governor 
of' Atliens, and now of Thebes, was a Affij vimnt, and 
as social a being as ever sat cross-legged at a tray or a 
table. Dwring the. carnival, when our English, party 
wem ilhasgaatading, both himself andhis sueci^^br 
wore.hsffy to." reodvjc masH/* tny ifoivftger in 

ijtosi^eiior-Sqiiafe, . 

0a. of his supf^ .convent, h» 
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friend and visitor, the Cadi of Thebes, was carried from 
table perfectly qualifi^ for any club in Christendom ; 
while tire wortlry W’ii^Qde himself ttiitltiplied in his 
fall. 

In all money transactions with the Moslems, I ever 
found the strictest honour, the highest disinterested* 
ness. In iranst^ting hnsiness .with them, there are 
none of those dirty peculations, under the name of 
interest, difference of exchange, commission^ Sic, 8cc. 
uniformly found in applying to a Greek consul to cash 
bills, even on the first Houses in Pera. 

With regard to presents, an established custom in 
the East, you will rarely find yourself a loser ; as one 
. worth acceptance is generally returned by another of 
similar value~-a horse, or a shawl. 

In the capital and at court the ditizens and courtiers 
are formed in^the same school witli those of Christi- 
anity ; but ^ere doas not exist a more honourable, 
friendly, and high*spirited character dian the true 
. Turkish inrovincialAga^ or Moslem country-gentleman. 
^It is not meant here to designate the governors of 
towns, but tiiose Agas who, by a kind of feudal te- 
nure, possess lands and houses, of more or less extent, 
in Greece and Asia Minor* 
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The lower orders are in as tolerable discipline as the 
rabble in countries with greater* pretensions to civiliza- 
tion. A Mwlem, in walking thi^treets of our coiuitry- 
towns, would be more incommoded in England Uian a 
Frank in a similar situation in Turkey. Regimentals 
are the best J;ravclling dress. 

The best accounts of the religion, and different seels 
of Islamism, may be found in D^Olisson’s French ; of 
their manners, &c. perhaps in Thornton’s English. The 
Ottomans, with all tlieir defects, are not a people to be 
despised. Equal, at least, to the Spaniards, they are 
superior to the Portuguese. If it be diflScuIt to pro- 
nounce what they are, we can at least say what they 
are tiot : they are nat treacherous, they are not cow- 
ardly, they do not burn heretics, they are not assassins, 
nor has an enemy advanced to their capital. They are 
faithful to their sultan till he becomes unfit to govern, 
and devout to their God without an inquisition. Were 
they driven from St. Sophia to-morrow, mid tile French 
or Russians enthroned in their stead, it would become a 
question, whether Europe would gain by the exchange f 
England would certainly be the loser. 

With regard to that ignorance of which they are so 
generally, and sometimes justly, accused, it may ^ 
doubted, alwayr ecxepting Ftaace and England, in 
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what useful poiats of knowledge they are excelled by 
otlier nations. Is it in the common arts of life? In tlieir 
manufactures? Is a Turkish sabre inferior to a Toledo? 
or is a Turk worse clothed or lodged, or fed and taught, 
than a Spaniard? Arc their Pachas wor^c educated 
than a Grandee? or an Eflfendi than a ,^night of St. 
Jago ? I think not. 

I remember Mahmout, the grandson of Ali Pacha, 
asking whether my fellow-traveller and myself were in 
the upper or lower House of Paiiiament.- Now tliis ques- 
tion from a boy of ten years old proved that his educa- 
tion had not been neglected; It may be doubted if m 
English boy at that age knows the difference of the 
Divan from a College of Dervises ; but I am very sure a 
Spaniard does not* How little Mahmout, surrounded, 
as he had been, entirely by his Turkish tutors, had 
learned that there was such a thing as a Parliament it 
were useless to conjecture, unless we suppose that bis 
instructors did not coniine his studies to the Koran* 

In all the mosques there are schools established, whicli 
are very regularly attended; and the poor are taught 
without the church of Turkey being put into peril. I 
believe the system is not yet printed, (though there is 
such a thing as a Turkish press, and books printed on 
the late military institution of the Nizam Gedidd)^ nor 
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have I heard whether the Mufti and the Mollas have 
subscribed, or the Caimacam and the Tefterdar taken 
the alarm, for fear the ingenuous youth of the turban 
should be taught not to pray to God their way.” The 
Greeks also — a kind of Eastern Irish papists — have a 
college of their own at Maynooth — no, at Haivali ; 
where the heterodox receive much the same kind of 
countenance from the Ottoman as the Catholic college 
from the English legislature. Who shall then affirm, 
that the Turks are ignorant bigots, when they thus 
evince the exact proportion of Christian charity which 
is tolerated in the most prosperous and orthodox of all 
possible kingdoms? But, though they allow all this, 
they will not suffer the Greeks to participate in their 
privileges: no, let them fight their battles, and pay 
their haratch (taxes), be drubbed in this world, and 
damned in the next. And shall we then emancipate 
our Irish Helots? Mahomet forbid! We should then 
be bad Mussulmans, and worse Christians; at present 
we unite tbe best of both— Jesuitical faith, and some- 
thing not much inferior to Turkish toleration. 





Written in an AIhurtu 



As o’er the cold sepulchral stone 
Some name arrests the passer-by ; 
Thus, when thou view’st this page alone, 
May mine attract thy pensive eye ! 
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And when by dice thsit name is read, 

Perchance in some sucoeodihg year, 

Reflect on me as on the dead, 

And think my heart is buried hero, 

September {4fth, 1809 . 


II. 


To ^ 


Oil Lady ! when I leli lue wiuic, 

The distant shore, >ivhich gave me birth, 
I hardly thought to grieve once more, 

To quit another spot ou earth : 

Yet here, amidst this^ barren 
Where panting Nature droops th^ head, 
Where only thou art seen to 

I view my parting hour with dread. 
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Though far from Albin’^ craggy shore, 

Divided by the dark-blue main ; 

A few, brief, rolling seasons o’er, 

Perchance I view her cliffs again : 

But wheresoe’er 1 now may roam, 

Tlirough scorching clime, and varied sea, 
Though Time restore me to my home, 

I ne’er shall bend mine eyes on thee : 

On thee, in whom at once conspire • 

All charms which heedless hearts can move. 
Whom but to see is to admire, 

And, oh ! forgive the word~to love. 

Forgive the word, in one who ne’er 
With such a word can more offend ; 

And since thy heart I cannot share, 

Believe the, what I am, thy friend. 

And who so cold ap look on thee, 

Thou lovely wand’mr, and be less ? 

Nor be, what man should ever be. 

The friend of Beauty in ^ 
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Ah ! who would think that form had passed 
Through Danger’s most destructive padi, 

Ha(|^ brav’d the deatli-wing’d tempest’s blasts 
And ’scap’d a tyrant’s fiercer wrath ? 

Lady ! w^hen 1 shall view the walls 
Where free Byzantium once arose ; 

And Stamboul’s Oriental halls 
The Turkish tyrants now enclose ; 

Though mightiest in the lists of fame, 

That glorious city still shall be ; 

On me ’twill hold a dearer claim, 

As spot of thy nativity : 

And though I bid thee now farewell. 

When I behold that woitd^rous scene. 

Since where thou art I may not dwell, 

’Twill sootlie to be, where thou hast been. 

September f 180(3 
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m. 

STANZAS 

Wi lt ten in passing the Ambracian Gu/pk, 
November 14M, 1809. 


1 . 


Thboxjgh cloudless skies, in silveiy sheen. 
Full beams the moon on Actium’s coast : 
And on these waves, for Egypt’s queen, 
The ancient world was w<m and lost. 


And now upon the scene I lotdc. 

The azure grave of many a Rimian ; 
Where stem Ambition once forsook 
His wavering crown to feUow woman. 

o 2 
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3 . 


Florence ! whom 1 Will love as well 
As ever yet was said or sung, 

(Since Orplmus sang his spouse from hell) 
Whilst diou art fair and X am young ; 


4 . 

Swe^et Florence ! those were pleasant times^ 
When worlds wei^ s^ed for ladies' eyes : 
Had bards as many realms as rhymes^ 

Hiy charms migjhjt rai^e mw Anthonies. 


5 * 

Though Fatefortiids sucli thh^4o be. 
Vet, by thine eyes and, 

1 cannot losO a world for thee^ 

But would not lose tfaoe for.a.;World. 
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IV. 

STANZAS 

-Composed October l\th 1809, during the nighty in a thun- 
der-storm; when the guides had lofst their road to Zitza^ 
near the range of mountains formerly called Pindus, in 
jdfbania. 


1 . 


Chill and mitk is the nightly blast, 
Where Pindus* mountains rise. 
And angry clouds are pourmg fi»»t 
The vengeance of the skies. 




Our guides are gone, our hope » lost, 

And lightnings, as thoyijjay, , 

But show where rocks our path have crest. 
Or gild die toriwttt's spray, ' 
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3 . 


Is yon a cot I saw, tfaotigh low ? 

When lightning broke the gloom— 
How welcome were its shade ! — ah, no ! 
’Tis but a Turkish tomb. 


4 . 


Through sounds of fowning waterfall?, 
1 liear a voice exclaim— 

My way-worn countryman, who call& 
On distant England’s name. 


5 . 


A shot is fir’d— by foe or friend ? 

Another — ’tis to tell 
The mountain-peasanls to descend, 
And lead us where th^y dwell. 
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6 . 

Oh ! who m such a night wUl dare 
To tempt the wilderness ? 

And who ’mid thunder pe^ls can hear 
Our signal of distress ? 

And Mho that heard our shouts would rise 
To try the dubious road f 
Nor rather deem from nightly cries 
Tliat outlaws were abroad* 



Clouds bursty skie^ ajh^ hour ! 

More fiercely pour^ jtbo|i|t9|:m ! 

Yet here one thought isdll thjp power 
I'o tee^p my bosQpa 
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While WaOd’ring thi^otigh each breken path. 
O’er 'brake and craggy brow ; 

While elements exhaust their wrath. 

Sweet Florence, where art Ihou? 


10 * 


Not on the sea, nof on the sea. 

Thy bark hath long been gone : 
Ob, may the storm that pours on me. 
Bow dpwn my head alone J 


11 . 


FaH swiCtly blew the swiftiSiitM:, 

'When last I preked thy Up t\ 

A04 long ei<e hoi«^,viiWlh ^ 

ImpelFd thy galknt 'shijp. 
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12 ^ 

Now thou art safe ; nay, long^ ere now 
Hast trod die shore of Spain ; 
’Twere hard if ought so fair as thou 
Should linger on the mabi. 


13 . 


And since I now remember diee 
111 darkness and in dread. 

As in diose hours of revelry 
Which mirth and music sped ; 


14 , 


Do diou amidst the'fair white walls. 
If Cadiz yet be free, . . i 

At times from out her IhiUic ’4 balls 
Look o’er the dark . 
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Tlien think upon Calypso’s isles. 
Endear’d by days gone by ^ 

To others give a thousand smiles, 
To me a single sigh. 


16. 


And when the admiring circle mark 
The paleness of thy face, 

A half form’d tear, a transient spark 
Of melancholy grace. 


17. 


Again thou’lt smile, and blushing shun 
Some coxcomb^s raillery ; 

Nor owrn for once thou tliwght^st of one, 
Who ever thinka on thee. 

' 1' 'H, ' > ♦ 
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18 . 

Though smile and sigh alike are vaiu^ 
When severed hearts repine. 

My spirit flies o'er mount and main, 
And mourns in search of fliine. 


V. 

Writtm at Athens, 

January 16 , 1610 . 

The spell is broke, the charm is flown ! 

Thus is it with life's fitful fever : 

We madly smile when we should groan ; 

Delirium is our best deceiver. 

Each lucid interval of thought 

Recalls the woes of Nature's charter, 
And he that acts as wise men ought. 

But lives, as saints have died, a martyr. 
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VI, 


TVrilten t^er stemming from to Abydos.^ 


May 9, 1810. 



If, in the mouft of dark December, 

Leander, who was nightly wont 

. ' ''' 

(What maid will not the tale remember r) 
To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont 1 


^ On the 3d of May, 1810, while the Salsctte frigate (Captain 
Baihtirst) was lying in the Dardanelles, Lietitenant Ek^head of that 
frigate and the writer of these rhymes swam iVom the JSiiropean sh<>re 
Id the Astade — by-the-by, from Abydos to Se^toi wonld have beeii 
more eorreot; The Whole distance from the pla^ whence we started 
to our landing bn the other side, Incljiding the length we were car- 
ried by the enrrtnt, was eompnti^ by those on board the frigate at 
upwards of fpuf English miles > though the,aetoal breadth is barely 
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2 . 


If, when the wintry tempest roar'd, . 

He sped to Hero, nothing lotli, 
And thus of old thy ciurent pour'd, 
Fair Venus * how I pity both ! 


one. The rapidity of the current is such thut no boat can row 
directly across, and it may in some measure be estimated from the 
circumstance of the whole distance bein^ accomplished by one of 
the parties in an hour and live, and by the other in an hour and ten» 
minutes. The water was extremely cold from the melting of the 
mountain-snows. About three weeks before, in April, we had 
made an attempt, but haring ridden all the way from theTrOad the 
same morning, and the water being of an icy ch illness, we found it 
necessary to postpone the completion till the frigate anchored below 
the castles, when we swam the straits, as above stated j entering 
a considerable way above the European, and landing below the 
Asiatic, fort. Chevalier says that a young Jew swam the same 
* distance for his mistress ; and Oliver mentions its having been done 
by a Neapolitan ; but our consul, Tarragona, repaembered neither 
of these circumstances, nnd tried to dissuade us from the attempt. A 
number of the Salsette’s crew wore known to have accomplished a 
greater distance ; and the only thing that surprised me was, that, 
as doubts had been entertained of the truth of Lcander's slory^ no 
traveller had ever endcavouted to a^ertahi its pri^cticabiliiy. 
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3 . 


For me, degenerate modem wretch, 
Though in the genial month of May, 
My dripping limbs 1 fmndy stretch. 
And think IVe done a feat to-day. 


4 . 

But since he cross’d the rapid tide. 
According to the doubtful story. 

To woo, — and*— Lord knows wliat beside, 
And swum for Love, as I for Glory ; 


5 . 

TTwere hard to aay who fared the best : 

^d mortals ! thus the Gods still pli^ue you 
He lost his labour, 1 my jest : 

For he was droM^n’d, and I’ve the ague. 
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VII. 

SONG. 


fiSf trig dyamiZ. * 
Athens, 1810 . 


1 . 

Maid of Athens, ere we part 
Give, oh, give me back my heart ! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest ! 
Hear my vow before I go, 

Zd"^ ffca, itynww. 


♦ Zoc mou, sas agapo, or Zwij jxa, c‘dg ctycmw, a Romaic ex- 
pression of tenderness; if 1 translate it 1 shallaifront the gentlemen, 
as it may seem 1 supposed they could not; and if 1 do not 1 may 
aifront the ladieV^ For fear of any misconstruction on the part of 
the latter I shall dh so, begging pardon of the l^rned. It means, 
‘ ' My Life, I l6ye you 1” which sounds very prettily in all languages, 
and is as much in fashion in Greece at this day as, Juvenal tells us, 
the two first words were amongst the Roman ladies, whose erotic 
expressions were all Hellenizcd. 
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2 . 

By those tresses unconfih’d, 

Woo’d by each iEgean wind ; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Zutifj jxs, ff'aV dyoLmoj. 


3 . 

By diat lip I long to taste ; 

By that zone-encircl’d waisit; • 

By all the token-flowers * that tell 
What words can never speak so well ; 
By Love’s alternate Joy and woe, 

Zwi} trig dycmw. 


• In the East (where ladies are not taug^ to write, lest they 
should scribble assignations) flowers, cinders, pebbles, &c. convey 
the sentiments of thje {Acties by that universal deputy of Mwcuty— 
an old woman. A cinder says, ** I burn ^ thee;*’ a bunch of 
flowers tied with hair, ** Take me and fly}” Iwit a pebble declares— 

what nothing else can. 
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4 . 

Maid of Athens ! I am gone : 
'Diink of me, sweet ! when alone, 
lliough I fly to l8tamhol>* 
Athens bolds my heart and soul ; 
Can I cease to love thee f No ! 
Zdyj jube, p'if dycmw* 


Yllh 

Translation of the fkmous Greek War Song, AivU mUtf 
’E^Xijytvv, written by Riga, who perished in the attempt 
to revolutionize Greece. The following translation is as 
literal as the author could make it in verse ; it is of the 
^ame measure as that of the original. See Appendix. 

Sons of the Greeks^ arise ! 

The glorious bourns gone ford). 

And, worthy of such ties, 

Display who gave us birth. 


• Constantinople. 
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CHORUS. 

Sons of Greeks ! let us go 
In arms against tbe foe, 

Till their hated blood shall flo^v 
In a river past out feet. 


2 . 

Then manfully despising 
The Turkish tyrant^s yoke, 

Let your country see you rising, 

And all her chains are broke. 

Brave shades of chiefs and sages, 

Behold the coming strife ! 

Hellenes of past ages, 

Oh| start again to life ! 

At the sound of my trumpet, breaking 
Your sleep, oh, join with me ! 

And die seven-hill’d* city seeking. 

Fight, conquer, till we’re free. 

Sons of Greeks, &c. 


• Coustantinople. « 
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3 . 


Sparta^ Sparia^ why in slumbers 
Lethargic dost tliou lie P 
Awake, and joiu thy numbers 
With Athens, old ally ! 

Leonidas recalling, 

Tliat chief of ancient song, 

Who sav’d ye once from falling/ 

The terrible ! the strong ! 

Who made that bold diversion 
In old Thermopylae, 

And warring with the Persian 
To keep his country free ; 

With his three hundred waging 
The battle, long he stood. 

And like a lion raging. 

Expir’d in seas of blood. 

Sons of Greeks, &c. 


p 2 
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IX. 

Translation of the Romaic Song, 

Miesvtti li mfipitoM 
** il*pato1a^ &c. 

The song from which this is taken is a great favourite with 
the young girls of Athens of all classes. Their manner 
of singing it is by verses in rotation, the whole number 
present joining in the chorus. I have heard it frequently 
at our ** in the winter of 1810-1 X. Th^ air is 

plaintive and pretty. 


1 . 


I ENTKK thy garden of roses^ 

^Beloved and fair Haide6, 

Each morning where Flora reposes^ , 

For surely I see her in thee. 

Oh, Lovely! thus low I implore thee, 
Receive this fond truth from my tongue, 
Which utters its song fo adore thee, 

Yet trembles for what it has sung ; 



POllMd. 


As the branch, at the bidding of Nature, 
Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree, 
Through her eyes, through lier every feature. 
Shines the soul of the young Haide€. 


2 . 


But tlie loveliest garden grows hateful 

When Love has abandon’d the bowers — 

Bring me hemlock — -since mine is ungrateful, 

. 

TTiat herb is more iragrant than flowers. 
The ftoison, when pour’d from the chalice. 
Will deeply embitter the bowl ; * 

But when drunk to escape from thy malice, 
The draught shall be sweet to my soul. 
Too crud ! in vain I implore thee 
My heart from these horrors to save : 

Will nought to my bosom restore thee f 
Then open the gates of the grave. 
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3 , 


As the chief who to combat advances 
Secure of his conquest before, 

Thus thou, with those eyes for thy lances. 

Hast pierc’d through my heart to its core. 

Ah, tell me, my soul ! must I perish 
By pangs which a smile would dispel ? 

Would the hope, which thou once bad’st me cherish. 
For torture repay me too well ? 

Now sad is the garden of roses, 

Beloved but false Haide^ J 
Tliere Flora all wither’d reposes, 

And mourns o’er thine absence with me. 
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X. 


Written beneath a Picture. 



Dear object of defeated care ! 

Though now of Love and thee bereft. 
To reconcile me with despair 

Thine image and my tears are left. 


'Tis said with Sorrow Time can cope ; 

But this I feel can ne’er be true : 
Tor by the death-blow of my Hope 
My Memory immortal grew. 
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XJ. 


On Parting, 


1 . 


The kiss, dear maidf tliy lip has left. 
Shall never part from mine, 

Till happier hours restore the gift 
Untainted back to thine. 


2 . 


Thy parting glance, wfiich fondly beams. 
An equal love may see ; 
niie tear that from thine eyelid streams 
Can weep no change in me. . 
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3 . 


I ask no pledge to make me blest 
In gazing when alone ; 

Nor one memorial for a breast. 
Whose thoughts are ail thine own. 


Nor need I write—to tell the tale 
My pen were doubly weak : 
Oh ! what can idle words avail. 
Unless the heart could speak i 


5 . 


By day or night, in weal or woe, 
Tliat heart, no longer free. 

Must bear the love it cannot show. 
And silent ache for diee. 
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XU. 

To Tkyrxa. 

Without a stone to mark the spot. 

And ‘^fiat Xruth might well have said. 
By all, save^^e, perchance forgot. 

Ah, where^ve art thou lowly laid ? 

By many a shore and many a sea 
Divided, yet beloved in vain ; 

TThe past, the future fled to thee 
Xo bid us meet — ^no— ne'er again ! 

Could this have been — at word — a look 
Xhat sofdy said, ** We partiii peace,'” 

Had taught my bosom how to brook. 

With fainter sighs, thy sotd’s release. 

And didst thou not^ idnce D^ath for thee 
Prepar'd a light and pangless dart. 

Once long for him thou ne*er shall see. 

Who held, and holds thee in his heart ? 
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Oh ! who like him had watchM thee here ? 

Or sadly mark’d thy glazing eye. 

In that dread hour ere death appear. 

When silent Sorrow fears to sigh. 

Till all was past ? But when no more 
^Twas thine to reck of human woe, 
Affection’s heart-drops, gushing o’er, 

Had flow’d as fast-— as now they flow* 
Shall tliey not flow, when many a day 
In these, to me, deserted towers. 

Ere call’d but for a time away. 

Affection’s mingling tears were ours ? 
Ours too the glance none saw beside ; 

The smile none else might understand ; 
Tlie whisper’d thought of hearts allied. 
The pressure of tlie thrilling hand ; 

The kiss so guiltless and refin’d 

That liOve each warmer wish forbore ; 
Those eyes proclaim’d so pure a mind, 
Ev’ii passion blush’d to plead for more. 
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The tone, that taught me to rejoice';, 

When prone, unlike thee, to repine , 

The song, celestial from thy voice, 

]But sweet to me from none but thine ; 
The pledge we wore — I wear it still, 

]But where is thine ? — —ah, where art thou f 
Oft have I borne the weight of ill. 

But never bent beneath till now^ ! 

Well hast thou left in life’s best bloom 
The cup of woe for me to drain. 

If rest alone be in the tomb, 

J ^ould not wish thee here again ^ 

But if in worlds more blest than this 
Thy virtues seek a fitter sphere. 

Impart some portion of thy bliss. 

To wean me from mine anguish here. 
Teach me— "too early taught by thee ! 

To bear, forgiving and forgiv’n : 

On earfri friy love was such to me ; 

» " It fain wo^j^?lwm my hope in heav n ! 







XIH. 
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K 

Al^'^ AY, away, ye notes of woe ! 

He silent thou once sbothing strain. 

Or I must flee from hence, for, oh ! 

I dare not trust those sounds again. 

To me they speak of brighter days ; — 

Hut lull the chords, for now^ alas I 
I must not think, I may not gaze 
On what 1 am, (iia what 1 was. 

The voice that made those m^uncU more sweet 
Is hush’d, and all their charms are ; 
And now their softest notes repeat 
A flirge, an anthem o’er tike dead ! 
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Yes, Thyrza ! yes, they breathe of thee, 
Beloved dust ! since dust thou art ; 
-And all tliat once was harmony 

Is worse than discord to niy heart ! 


3 . 

^Tis silent all ! — but on my ear 

The well-remember’d echoes thrill ; 

I hear a voice I would not hear, 

A voice tliat now might well be stilh 
Yet oft my doubting soul 'twill shake : 

Ev’n slumber owns its gentle tone. 

Till consciousness will vainly wake 
To listen, though the dream be flown. 

4 . 

Sweet Thyrza ! waking as in sleep, 

Thou art but now a lovely dream ; 

.A star that trembled o'er the deep, 

Then turn'd from earth its tender beam. 



poK^vrs. 


But lie, who through life’s dreary way 

Must pass, when heav’n is veil’d in wrath, 
Will long lament the vanish’d ray 

That scatter’d gladness o’er his path* 


XIV. 


To Th^rza. 


1 . 

One struggle more, and I am free 

Kiom pangs that rend my heart in twniir ; 
One last long sigh to love and thee, 

Tlien back to busy life again. 

It suits me well to mingle now 

With things that never pleas’d before ; 
Though every joy is fled below. 

What future grief can touch me moi c * 
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2 . 

Then bring me wine, the banquet biing ; 

Man was not form’d to live alone : 

I’ll be that light unmeaning thing 
That smiles with all, and weeps with none. 
It was not thus iii days more dear. 

It never would have been, but diou 
Hast fled, and left me lonely here ; 

Thou’rt nothing, all are nothing noM'. 


3 . 

In vain my lyre would lightly breathe ! 

The smile that sorrow fain would wear 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneafli, 
Like roses o’er a sepulchre. 

'Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill; 

Ihough pleasure fires the madd’ning soul. 
The heart— the heart is Ipoely still ! - 



POKMPi- 


4 .; 


Oil many a lone and lovely night 
It soothed to gaze upon the sky ; 

For then I decmM die heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye : 

And oft I thought at Cynthia's nooii^ 

When sailing o'er the -3Egean wave. 

Now Xhyrza gazes on diat moon — 

Alas, it gleam'd upon h^r grave ! 

5 . 

Wh^ stretch'd on fever’s sleepless bed. 
And sickness shrunk my throbbing veins, 
’Tis comfort still,” I faintly said, 

‘‘ Tliat Thyrza cannot know my pains 
Like freedom to the time-worn slave, 

A boon ’tis idle then to give, 

Relenting Nature vainly gave 

My life, when Tliyrza ceas’d to live ! 
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6 . 


My Thyrza’s pledge in better day^ 

When love and life alike were new ! 
How different now thou meet’st my gaze 1 
How ting’d by time with sorrow’s hue ! 
The heart that gave itself with thee 
Is silent— ah, were mine as still ! 
Though cold as e’en the dead can be, 

It f^els, it sickens with the chill. 


1 . 

Thou bitter pledge ! thbn mournful token ! 

Though painful, welcome to my breast ! 
Still, still, preserve that love unbroken, 

Or break the heart to which tliou’rt prest 
Time tempers love, bufhot removes. 

More hallow’d when- its hope is fled ; 

Oh ! what are thousand living loves 
To fliat which cannot quit ffie dead 
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XV. 


EUTHANASIA. 


1 . 


When Time, or soon or late, shall bring 
The! dreamless sleep that lulls the dead. 
Oblivion ! may tliy languid 

Wave gently o’jer.my dying bed!. 


. 2 . 

No band of friendly 6t heirs be there. 
To weep, or wi^, the coming blow : 
No maiden, witli dishe veil'd bair. 

To feel, or feign, dectn-ons woe. 

Q 3 
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3 . 

But silent let me sink to Earthy 
With no officious mourners near : 
I would not mar one hour of mirth, 
Nor startle friendship with a fear* 


4 . 


Yet Love, if LiOve in such an hour 
Could nobly check its useless sighs, 
Might then exert its latest power 
In her who lives and him who dies. 


5 . 


' Twere sweet, my Psyche ! to the last 
Thy features still serene to see : 
Forgetful of its struggles past. 

E’en Pain itself should smile on thee. 



HOEWS. 


6 - 


But vain the wish — for Beauty still 

Will shrink, as shrinks the ebbing breath 
And woman's tears, produc'd at will, 
Deceive in life, unman in deatli. 


T. 


Then lonely be my latest hour. 

Without regret, without a groan ! 

For thousands Death hath ceas'd to lower, 
And pain been transient or unknown. 


8 . 


Ay, but to die, and go," alas * 

Where all have gone, and all must go ! 
To be the nothing that I was 
£re born to life and livii^ woe ! 
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9. 


Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 

’Tis something better not to be. 


XVL 

STANZAS. 

Hcu quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui meminissc 

1 . 

And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth ; 

And fonn so soft, and charms so rare. 

Too soon return’d to Earth ! 

Though Earth receiv’d tliem in her bed, 

And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 
111 carelessness or mirth, 

ITiere is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 
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2 . 

I will not ask where thou liest low, 

Nor gaze upon the spot; 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow, 
So I behold them not : 

It is enough for me to prove 
Tliat what I lov’d and long must love 
Like common earth can rot ; 

To me there needs no stone to tell ' 

’Tis Nothing that I lov’d so well. 


3 . 

Yet did I love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou, 

Who didst not change through all the past, 
And canst not alter now. ^ 

The love where Death has set his seal. 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 

Nor falsehood disavow r 
And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me; 
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4 - 

The better days of life were ours ; 

The worst can be but mine : 

The sun tliat cheers, the storm that low^ers, 
Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep; 

Nor need I to repine 
That all those champs have pass’^d away : 

I might have watch’d through long decay. 


5 . 

The flower iu ripen’d bloom unmatch’d 
Must fall tlie earliest prey, 

Though by no hand untimely snatch’d. 
The leaves must drop away : 

And yet it were a greater grief 
To watch it withering, leaf by leaf, 
Tlian see it pluck’d to-day; 

Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace tlic change to foul from fair. 
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6 . 

I know not if I could liave borne 
Xo see tViy beauties fade; 

The nigl»t that follow’d such a mom 
Had worn a deeper shade : 

Thy day without a cloud hath past, 
j\nd thou w^ert lovely to the last ; 

Extinguished, not decay’d ; 

^\s stars tliat shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall fi;om high 


7 . 

As once I M-ept, if I could weep. 
My tears might well be shed. 

To think 1 was not near to keep 
One vigil o’er thy bed ; 

To gaze, how loudly! on thy face, 
To fold thee in a faint embrace. 
Uphold thy drooping head; 

And show that Jove, however vain. 
Nor tliou nor I can feel again. 
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Yet how much less it were to gain^ 
Though thou hast left me free. 

The loveliest things tliat still remain. 
Than tlius remember thee! 

The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me. 

And more thy buried love endears 
Thau aught, excc^ its living years. 

XVII. 

STANZAS. 

1 . 

If sometimes in the haunts of men, 

Tliine ini^e from my breast may fade, 
The lonely hour presents again 

Tlie semblance of thy gentle shade : 
And now that sad and silent hour 
Thus much of thee can still restore. 
And sorrow unobserved may pour 

The plaint she dare not speak before. 
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2 . 


Oh, pardon that in cmwds awhile, 

I waste one thought I owe to thee. 
And, self-condemned, appear to smile. 
Unfaithful to thy Memory! 

Nor deem that memory less dear, 

That then 1 seem not to repine ; 

I would not fools should overhear 

One sigh that should be wholly (hine. 


If not the Goblet pass unquaff'd. 

It is not drain'd to banish care, 

Xhe cup must hold a deadlier draught 
That brings a Lethe for despair ; ** 
And could Oblivion set my soul 
Trom all her troubled visions free, 

I’d dash to earth the sw'eetest bowl 

Tliat drown'd a single thmight of thee. 





il3iy 


4 . 

For wert thou vanish'd from my mind, 
Where could my vacant bosom turn ? 
And who would then remain behind 
To honour thine abandon'd Urn ? 

No, No — it is my sorrow’s pride 
That last dear duty to fulfil ; 

Though all the world forget beside, 

'Tis meet that 1 remember still. 


5 . 


For weJI I know, that such had been 
Thy gentle care for him who now 
Unniourn’d shall quit this mortal scene, 

Where none regarded him, but thou : 

And, Oh ! I feel in that, was given, 

A blessing never meant for me ; 

Thou wert too like a dream of heaven, 
l"^or earthly Love to merit thee. 

March 14///, 181 
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XVIIL 


On a Cornelian Heart which was broken. 


1 . 

Ill-fated heart I and can it be ‘ 

That thou shouldst thus be rent in twain! 
Have years of care for thine and thee 
Alike been all employed in vain ? 

2 . 

YvA precious seems each shatter’d part. 
And every fragment dearer grown, 

Since he who vrears thee, feels thou art 
A fitter emblem of his ozen. 
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XIX. 

[This poem and the following were written some ycar« ago.J 

3'o a Youthful Friend, 


1 . 

Few years have passed since thou and I 
Were hrniest friends, at least in name, 
And childhood*s gay sincerity 

Preserved our feelings long tlie same. 


2 . 

But now, like me, too well tJiou know'st 
What trifles oft the heart recall ; 

And those who once have lov’d the most 
Too soon forget they lov’d at all. 


3 . 

And such the change the heart displays, 
So frail is early friendship’s reign, 

A month^s brief lapse, perhaps a day’s, 
Will view thy mind estrang’d aga^ 
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4 . 

If so, it never shall be mine 

To mourn the loss of such a heart ; 
The fault was Nature’s fault not thine, 
Which made thee fickle as thou art. 


5 . 

As rolls the ocean’s changing tide, 

So human feelings ebb and flow ; 
And who would in a breast confide 
Where stormy passions ever glow ^ 


6 . 

It boots not, that together bred, 

Our cliildish days were days of joy ; 
My spring of life has quickly fled ; 
Thou, too, hast ceas’d to be a boy. 


1 . 

And when we hid adieu to youth, 

Slaves to the specious world’s controul. 
We sigh a long farewell to truth; 
lliat world corrupts the noblest soul. 
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8 . 

Ah, joyous season ! when the mind 
Dares all things boldly but to lie ; 
When thought ere spoke is unconfiu'd. 
And sparkles in tlie placid eye, 

9 . 

'Not so in Man’s maturer years, 

! When Man himself is but a tool, 
|when interest sways our hopes and fears, 
^ And all must love and hate by rule, 

10 . 

With fools in kindred vice the same, 

We learn at length our faults to blend, 
And those, and those alone may claim 
The prostituted name of friend. 

11 . 

Such is the common lot of man : 

Can we then ’scape from folly free t 
Can we reverse the general plan. 

Nor be what all in turn must be ? 
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12 . 

No, for myself, so dark my fate 
Through every tuM of life h^th been 
Man and the world I so much hate, 

I care not when I quit the scene. 


13 . 

But ihou, with spirit frail and fight, 

Wilt shine awhile and pass away, 

As glow-worms sparkle thfough the night, 
But dare not stand the test of day. 


14 . 

Alas ! whenever folly calls 

Where parasites and princes meet, 
(For cheriah*d first in royal balls, 
The welcome vices kindly gr^t) 


15 . 

Ev’n now thou'it nighdy seen to add 
One insect to the fluttering crowd ; 
And still thy trifling heart is glad, 

To join die vaini and coiwt the prdutf . 

a 
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16 . 

There dost thou glide from fair to fair. 

Still simpering on witli eager haste. 

As flies along the gay parterre, 

Tliat taint the flowers they scarcely taste. 


17 . 

But say, what nymph will prize the flame 
Which seems, as marshy vapours move. 
To flit along from dame to dame, 

An ignis-fatuus gleam of love f 


18 . 

What friend for thee, however inclin’d. 

Will deign to own a kindred care ^ 

Who will debase his manly mind, 

For friendship every fool n^y sliare ? 

% 


1 ^. 

In time forbear i amidst die throng 
No more so base a thing be seen ; 
No more so idly pass along : 

Be sometliing, any thing, but~mean. 
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XX. 


7 \) ^ ^ 


1 . 

W ELL ! thou art happy> and I feel 
That I should tlius be happy too ; 
For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. ^ 


2 . 

Thy husband’s blest— and *twill impart 
Some paiigs to view his happier lot : 
But let them pass— Oh ! how my heart 
Would hate him, if he lov’d Aee not ! 


3 ; 

When late I saw thy favourite child, 

I diought my jealous heart woidd break ; 
But when tli’ unconscious infant smil’d, 

1 kiss’d it, for its mother’s sake, 

R 2 
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4 . 

I kiss’d it, and repress'd my sighs 
Its father in its face to see ; 

But then it l^ad its mother*^ eyes. 
And they were all to love and me^ 


5 - 

Mary, adieu ! I must away : 

While thou art blest I’ll not repine ; 
But near thee X can never stay.; 

My heart would soon again be thilie. 


6 . 

I deem’d dmt time, 1 deeta*d dmt pride 
Had quench’d at lei^tb my boyish flame ; 
Nor knew, till seated by fliy swie. 

My heart i%qU* save hope, Am sa^e. 


7 . 

Yet was I calm : I knew flie rime 

My breast would thrill before riiy look ; 
But 'now to tremble wtace a crime> — 

We met, and not a nerve was riiook. 
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S. 

I saw thee gaze upon my face^ 

Yet meet witli no cotifuston there : 

One only feeling could’at thou trace ; 

The sullen ealmness of despair. 

9 . 

Away ! away I my early dream 
Remonabrance never must awake : . 

Oh f where is Lethis^e feibled stream i 
My foolish heart be stiU^ or break. 

XXL 

the Portuguese, 

In moments to\!ttelight devoted. 

My life !” with tend’rest tone, you cry ; 

Dear words ! on which my heart bad doated. 
If youth could neither fade nor die. 

To death even hours like these must roll. 

Ah ! then repeat those accents never ; 

Or change my fife V* into my soul P"* 
Which, like my love, exists for ever. 
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XXII. 

Impromptu^ in Reply to a Friends 
When from riie heart where Sorrow sits 
Her dusky sliadow mdunts too high. 

And o’er the changing aspect flits, 

And clouds the brow, or fills the eye ; 
Heed not that gloom, which soon shall sink : 

My thought their dungeon know too well \ 
Back to my breast the wanderers shrink. 

And droop within tlieir silent cell. 


XXIII. 

Address j spoken at the opening of Drury^ane Thealr 
Saturday^ October lOth, 1812 . 

In one dread night our city saw, and sighed. 

Bowed to the dust, the Drama’s tower of pride ; 

In one short hour beheld the blazing fane, 

Apollo sink, and Shakspeare cease to reign. 

Ye who beheld, (oh! sight admired and mourned, 
Whose radiance mocked the ruin it adorned !) 
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Through clouds of fire, the luassy fragments riven, 
Like Israel's pillar, chase die night from heaven ; 
Saw the long column of revolving flames 
Shake its red shadow o'er the startled Thames, 
While thousands, thronged around the burning dome, 
Shrank back appalled, and trembled for their home. 
As glared the Volumed blaze, and ghastly shone 
The skies, widi lightnings awful as their own, 

Till blacken!]^ ashes and the lonely wall 
Usurped the Muse's realm, and marked her fall; 

Say — shall this new nor less aspiring pile, 

Reared where once rose the mightiest in our isle. 
Know the same favour which the former knew, 

A shrine for Shakspeare—worthy hwn and^^ott? 

Yes~it shall be-— the magic of that name 
Defies the scythe of time, the torch of flame ; 

On the same spot still consecrates the scene, 

And bids the Drama be where she hath been: 

This fabric’s birth attests the potent spell — 

Indulge our honest pride, and say, ffow well ! 
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As soars this fene to emuiate the last^ 

Oh! might we draw oiir omens from the past, 

Some hour propitious to our prayers sway boast 
Names such as hallow still the dome we lost. 

On Drury first your Siddona’ thrilling art 
Overwhelm'd the gentlest, stormed tlie sternest heart. 
On Drury, Garrick's latest laurels grew; 

Here your last tears retiring Roscius drew. 

Sighed his last thanks, and wept his last adieft ; 

But still for living wit tlie wreaths may bloom 
That only waste their odours o’fer tlie tomb. 

Such Drury claimed and claims, — nor you refuse 
One tribute to revive his slumbering muse ; 

With garlands deck your own Menander's head ! 

Nor hoard your honours idly for the dead 1 

Dear are the days which made our annals bright, 
Ere Garrick fled, or Brinsley ceased to write. 

Heirs to their labours, like all high-born Iteirs, ^ 

Vain of our ancestry as they of theirs; 

While thus Remembmnce borrows Banquo's ^ass 
To claim the sceptred shadows as they pass, 
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And we the mirror hold, where imaged shine 
Immortd names, emblazoned #n our line— 

Pause — ere their feebler offspring you condemn, 

Reflect how hard the task to rival them ! 

Friends of the stage! to whom both Players and Plays 
Must sue alike for pardon, or for praise, 

Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 
The boundless power to cherish or reject ; 

If e’er frivolity has led to fame. 

And made us blush that you forbore to blarney 
If e er the sinking stage could condescend 
To soothe the sickly taste, it dare not mend, 

All past reproach may present scenes refute, 

And censure, wisely loud, be justly mute ! 

Oh 1 since your fiat stamps the Drama’s laws. 

Forbear to mock us with misplac’d applause ; 

So pride shall doubly tieiwe the actor’s powers, 

And reason’s voice be echo’d back by ours ! 

This greeting o’er, the ancient rule obey'd, 

The Drama’s homage by her herald paid, 
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Receive bur welcome too, whose every tone 
Springs from our heart^^ fain would win your own. 
Tlie curtain rises — ^may our stage unfold 
Scenes not unworthy Drury's days of old ! 

Britons our judges, Nature for our guide, 

Still may we please — ^long, long may you preside. 


XXIV. 

To Time. 

Time! on whose arbitrary wing 
''Ilje varying hours must flag or fly, 

Whose tardy winter, fleeting spring, 

But drag or drive us on to die — 

Hail thou ! who on my birth bestow'd 

Tliose boons to all that know thee \:now n : 
Y et better I sustain thy load. 

For now I bear die weight alone. 

I would not on^lFond heart should share 
The bitter moments thou hast given ; 

And pardon thee, since thou could’st spare 
All that I loll'd, to peace or heav’u. 
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Xo them be joy or rest, on me 
Tliy future ills shall press in vain ; 

I nothing owe but years to thee, 

A debt already paid in pain. 

Yet even that pain was some relief ; 

It felt, but still forgot thy powV : 

The active agony of grief 

Retards, but never counts the hour. 

In joy I’ve sigh’d to think thy flight’ 
Would soon subside from swift to slow 

Thy cloud could overcast the light, 

But could not add a night to woe ; 

For then, however drear and dark. 

My soul was suited to thy sky ; 

One star alone shot forth a spark 
To prove thee — not Eternity. 

That beam hath sunk, and now thou art 
A blank ; a thing to count and curse 

Through each dull tedious trifling part, 
Which all regret, yet all rehearse. 

One even thou canst not deform ; 
The limit of tViy sloth or speed, 
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When future wanderers bear ifcfe etoiqi 
Which we cdialh^ep too souiy^ lO’iieed^ 
And I can smH^to thin£>how weak 
Thine efforts^shortl^ shidi hr 6liowni> 
AVhen all the vengeance tltOM eitfist wreak 
^ Must fall upcii!i — * nameless stone ! 


XXV. 

'Translafion of a Romate Love Song 

1 . 

All ! Love was nfever yet without 
Tlic pang, the agony, the doubt. 

Which rends my heart widt ceaseless sigh. 
While day and night roll darkling by. 


2 . 

Without one friend to hear my woe, 

1 faint, 1 die beneath the blow. 

That Love had arrows, well 1 knew , 
Alas ! 1 find them poison’d too. 
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3 . 

Birds^ yet in freedom^ shun tbo net^ 

Which IjOvc around your haunts hath set ; 
Or circled hy his fatal fire. 

Your hearts shall burn, your hopes expire. 


4f, 

A' bird of free and careless wing 
Was 1^ through many a smiling spring ; 
But caught within die subtle s&ftre^ 

I burn, and feebly flutter there. 


5 . 

Who ne’er have loved, and loved in vain. 
Can neither feel nor pity pain. 

The"* cold repulse, the look askance. 

The lightning of Love’s angry glance. 


6 . 

tn flattenng dreams I deemed thee mine ; 
Now hope^ and he who hoped^ decKne ; 
Like melting wax, or withering flower, 

1 feel my passion, and thy power. 
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7. 

My light of life ! ah, tell me why 
That pouting lip, and alter’d eye ? 

My bird of love ! my beauteous mate ! 

And art thou chang’d, and canst thou hate r 

8 . 

Mine eyes like wintry streams o’erflow : 
What wretch with me would barter woe ? 
My bird ! relent : one note could give 
A charm, to bid thy lover live. 


9. 

My curdling blood, my maddening brain. 

In silent anguish 1 sustain ; 

And still thy heart, without partaking 
One pang, exults — ^while mine is breaking. 


JO- 

Pour me the poison fear not thou ! 
Thou canst not murder more than now : 
I’ve lived to curse my natal day. 

And J^oyp^ that thus can lingering slay* 
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11 - 

My wotittded soul, my bleeding breast. 
Can patience preach thee into rest ? 
Alas ! too late, I dearly know. 

That joy is harbii^er of woe. 


XXVI. 

A Song, 


1 . 


Thou art not false, but thou art fickle. 

To those thyself so fondly sought ; 

The tears that thou hast forced to trickle 
Are doubly bitter froih dlmt tliought : 

'Tis tins winch breaks the heart tbou grievest, 
Too well riiou lov’st — too soon thou leavest. 
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s. 

The wholly false the heart ilespises. 

And spurns decei’^er and deceit; 

But her who not a thought disguises. 
Whose love is as sincere as sweet. 
When she can change who lov’d so truly. 
It feels what mine has felt so newly. 


’■ 3 .' 

To dream of joy and wake to sorrow 
-Is doom’d to all who love or live ; 

And if, when conscious on the morrow. 

We scarce our fancy can forgive. 

That cheated us in slumber only. 

To leave the waking soul more lonely, 

,, . 4 !. 

What must they feel whom no false vision. 
But truest, tenderest passion warm’d ? 
Sincere, bitt svrtft in sad transition. 

As if a dreaiu alone h^td charm’d i 
Ah t sure such gtfef is limey’s scheming. 
And ^ ichange can be but i^aming ! 
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On being asked what zcas the Origin of Love 

The Origin of Love!” — ^Ah wliy 
That cruel question ask of me^ 

When thou may'st read in many an eye 
He starts to life on seeing thee ? 

And should’st thou seek his end to know — 

My heart forebodes, my fears foresee, 

He^II linger long in silent woe; 

But live — until I cease to be. 


XXVTIT. 

Remember him, &c. 

1 . 

Remembeb him, whom passion^s power 
Severely, deeply, vainly proved ; 
Remember thou that dangerous hour 

When neither fell, though botli were loved. 
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£. 

That yieidiiig breafe.t, that melting eye, 
Too much invited to be blest : 

That gentle prayer, that pleading sigh. 
The wilder wish reprovM, repress’d. 


S. 

Oh ! let me feel that all 1 lost 

Sut saved thee all that conscience fears ; 
And blush for every pang it cost 

To spare the vain remorse of years. 


4 . 

Yet think of this when many a tongue. 
Whose busy accents whisper blame. 
Would do the heart tliat loved diee wrong. 
And bland a nearly blighted name. 


5 . 

Think fliat, whatever to others, thou 

Hast seen each selhsh thought subdu’d ; 
1 bless thy purer soul even now, 

ICven uoWjr hi midpight solitude. 
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6 . 

Oh, God ! that wc had met in time, 

Our hearts as fond, thy hand more frcCj 
When thou had^st lov’d without a crime, 
And I been less unworthy thee ! 


7 - 

*!Far may thy days as hertstofore 

From this our ga^dy world be px ssM ! 
And that too bitter moment o*er. 

Oil ! may such trial be thy last ! 


8 . 

This heart, alas ! perverted long. 

Itself destroyed rUight there destroy ; 

To meet thee in the glittering throng, 
Would wake Presumption's hope of joy. 

9 . 

Then to the things whose bR^ or woe 
Like mine is wHd and* wordiless all— - 
That world resign — «such scenes forego, 
Where those who feel must surely fall. 

s 2 
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10 , 

Thy youth, thy charms, thy tendemesv, 
Thy soul from long seclusion pure ; 
From what even here hath past may guess 
What there iby bosom must endure. 


1 J. 

Oh ! pardon that unplormg tear^ 
Since not by Virtue shed in vain. 
My frenzy drew from eyes so dear ; 
For me they shall not weep again. 


12 . 

Tlliough long and mournful must it be. 

The thought that we no more may meet , 
Y t't I deserve the stem decree. 

And almost deem die sentence sweet. 


13 . 

Still, had 1 lov’d thee less, my heart 
Had less have sacrificed to thine ; 
It felt not half so much to part, 

As if its guilt had made thee mine. 
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XXIX. 

Lines inscribed upon a Cup formed from a Skulh 


1 . 

Start not — nor deem my spirit fled : 

In me behold the only skull. 

From which, unlike a living head. 
Whatever flows is never dull. 


2 . 

I lived, I loved, I qtiaffM, like thee ; 

I died ; let eartli my bones resign : 
Fill up — tliou canst not injure me; 

The worm hath fouler lips than thine* 


3 . 

Better to hold the sparkling grape 
T.Tian nurse the earth-worm's slhny brood ; 
And circle in the goblet's shape 

The drank of Gods, than reptile's food. 







4. 

Where once my wit, perchance, hatli shone. 
In aid of others^ let me shine; 

And when, alas ! ot^r hr^ins are gone. 

What nobler substitute Uiaii wine ! 


5. 

Quaff while thou canst — another race. 
When thou and thine like me are sped. 
May rescue thee from earth’s embrace. 
And rhyme and revel with the dead. 

6 . 

Why not ? since through life’s little day 
Our heads such sad effects produce-^ 
Hedeemed from worms and wasting clay. 
This chance is theirs, to be of 


Newstead Abbey, 1808. 
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XXX. 

On the Death of Sir Peter Parker^ Bart. 


There is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, « 
And Triumph weeps above the brave. 


For them is Sorrow’s purest sigh 
O’er Ocean’s heaving bosom sent : 
In vain* their bones unbpried lie, 

All earth becomes their monument ! 


A tomb is thws on every page, 

An epitaph on every tongto: 

The present hours, the biture age, 
For them bews^ to them belong. 
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For them the voice of festal mirth 

Grows hushed, their name the only sound 
While deep Remembrance pours to Worth 
The goblet’s tributary round. 


A theme to crowds that knew them not, 
Lamented by admiring foes. 

Who would not share tlieir glorious lot ? 
Who would not die tlie death tliey chose ? 


And, gallant'^^arker ! tlius enshrined 
Thy life, thy faU, thy fame shall be ; 
And early valour, glowing, find 
A model in thy memory. 


But there are breasts that bleed with thee 
In woe, that glory cannot quell ; | 

And shuddering hear of victory. 

Where one so dear, so daiintlesB, fidU* 
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Where shall they turn to mourn tliee less ? 

When cease to hear thy cherished name i 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness. 

While Grief’s full heart is fed by Fame, 


Alas 1 for them, though not for thee. 

They cannot choose but weep the more ; 
Deep for the dead the grief must be. 

Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before » 
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Amongst an enslaved people, obliged to have recourse 
to foreign presses even for their books of religion, it is 
less to be wondered at that we find so few publications 
on general subjects than that we find any at all. The 
whole number of the Greeks, scattered up and down the 
Turkish empire and elsewhere, may amount, at most, to 
three millions ; and yet, for so scanty a number, it is im- 
possible to discover any nation with so great a proportion 
of books and their authors, as the Greeks of the present 
century. Ay,’’ but say the generous advocates of op- 
pression, who, while they assert the ignorance of tlie 
Greeks, WTsh to prevent them from dispelling it, ay, 
but these are mostly, if not all, ecclesiastical tracts, and 
consequently good for nothing.” Well ! and pray what 
else can they write about ? It is pleasant enough to hear 
a Frank, particularly an Fnglishman, who may abuse the 
government of his own country ; or a Frenchman, who 
may abuse every government except his own, and who 
niay range at will over every philosophical, religious> 
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scientific^ sceptical^ or moral subject, sneering at the 
Greek legends* A Greek must not write on politics, and 
cannot touch on science for want of instruction ; if he 
doubts, lie is excommunicated and damned ; therefore his 
countrymen are not poisoned with modern philosophy : 
and as to morals, thanks to tlie Turks ! there are no such 
things. What then is left him, if he has a turn for scrib- 
bling? Religion and holy biography: and it is natural 
enoo^ that tliose who have so little in this life should look 
to the next. It is uo great wonder then that in a catalogue 
now before me of fifty-five Greek writers, many of whom 
were lately living, not above fifteen should have touched 
on any thing but religion. The catalogue alluded to is 
contained in the twenty-^afedi chapter of the fourth volume 
of Mcletius’s-Ecclesiastical History. From this I subjoiu 
an extract of those who have written on general subjects ; 
which will be followed by some specimens of the Romaic, 


LIST OF HOMAIC AUTHORS*. 

Ncophitus, Diakonos (the deacon) of the Morea, has 

It is to be observed that the names given are not in 
chronological order, but consist of some selected at a venture 
from amongst those who flourished from the taking of Con- 
stantmople to the tiipe of Meletius, 
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pu^blfehed . aR extensive grammar^ and also some poli- 
lical regulations^ which last were left unfinished at his 
dead). 

Prokopius, of Moscqpolis (a town in Epirus), has writ* 
ten and published a catalogue of the learned Greeks. 

Seraphin, of Periclea, is the author of many works iu 
tlie Turkish language, but Greek character; for the Chris* 
tians of Caramania who do not speak Romaic, but read 
the character. 

Eustathius Psalidas, of ^Bucharest, a physician, made 
tlie tour of England for the purpose of study 
a^ews) V but though his name is enumerated, it is not stated 
that he has written any thing. 

Kallinikus Torgeraus, Patriarch of Constantinople; 
many poems of his are extant, and also prose tracts, and 
a catalogue of patriarchs since the !?st taking of Coustun* 
tinople, 

Anastasius Macedon, of Naxos, member of the royal 
academy of Warsaw. A church biographer# 

, *' 

Demetrius Pamperes, a Moscopolhe, has written many 
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works, particularly A Commentary on Hesiod’' Shield 
of Hercules/’ and two hundred tales (of what, is not spe- 
cified), and has published his correspondence with the 
celebrated George of Trebizond, his cotemporary. 

Meletius, a celebrated geographer; and author of the 
book from m hence these notices are taken. 

Dorotheus, of Mitylene, an Aristoteliaii philosopher: 
his Hellenic w orks are in great repute, and he is esteemed 
by the moderns (I quote the words of Meletius) ftfra toy 
KOLi Sfyo^«/v7a 'EA.AijVwv. I add further, 

on the autliority of a well-infonned Greek, that he w^as so 
famous amongst his countrymen, that they were accustom- 
ed to say, if Thucydides and Xenophon were wauling lie 
was capable of repairing the loss. 

Marinus Count Tharboures, of Cephalonia, professor 
of chemistry in the academy of Padua, and member ol 
that academy, and of those of Stockholm and Upsal, He 
has published, at Venice, an account of some marine ani- 
mal, and a treatise on the properties of iron. 


Marcus, brother to die former, famous in mechanics. 
He removed to St. Petersburg the immense rock On 
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which the iiitiitue of Peter the Great was in iTGi), 

See the dissertation which he published in Paris, 1777. 

George Constantine has publislicd a four-tongued 
lexicon. 

George Ventote; a lexicon in French, Italian, and 
Romaic. 

There exist several other dictionaries in* Latin and 
Romaic, French, &c. besides grammars in every modern 
language, except English. 

Amongst the living authors the following are most cehv 
brated* : — 


Athanasius Parios has written a treatise on riieloric in 
ITellenic. 

Chris todoulos, an Acarnaniaii, has published, in Vienna, 
some physical treatises in Hellenic. 

Panagiotes Kodrikas, an Athenian, the Romaic trans- 
lator of Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds,” (a favourite 
work amongst the Greeks), is stateil to be a teacher of 

These names are not taken from any publication. 

T 
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the Hellenic and Arabic languages in Paris ; in both of 
vrhicb he is an adept. 

Athanasius^ tlie Parian, author of a treatise on 
rhetoric. 

Vicenzo Damodos, of Cephalonia, has written stg ro 
on logic and physics. 

John Kamarases, a Byzantine, has translated into 
French Ocellus on the Universe. He is said to be an 
excellent Hellenist, and Latin scholar. 

Gregorio Demetrius published, in Vienna, a geogra- 
phical M'ork : he has also translated several Italian authors, 
and printed his versions at Venice. 

Of Coray and Psalida some account has been already 
given. 
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GREEK WAR SONG.^ 

1 . 

AETTE rdjy E'aXtjVwv 

0 KoCt^o^ 7^5' ^o^yis y)>^B£y 
dis (pavwfji^ey di^iot sKsiycuy 
ifou ^werav r^y 

AV yfoCIr^fTOiJutv o^y^^ela/f 
toy Zvyay rij^ T^firayyiSc^ 
K'K^tKi^(rM(Aey TtaJ^i^Of 
KaOe ovstSo^ txJ(r%£oy. 

Ta oirAcc AccSa>/4ffv 
Troupes E'AAijVctfv &ycv(jiey 
Ttolay^i^wv lyfigdSy ro aJfAX 
ds ^^0 TfoScJy. 

2 . 

O 0£v fJirdfi t(Sv E'AXTjywy 
xoH>£aXa av^fSio/Uriya 
TtysvidLodex, l(rxogi2*«r|(A£yiz 
\eitals Ttyo^y 

* For a trauslatiou of this song, see p, 20g. 

X M 
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*(rr'7jy tra\Tftyx6s (jm 

cruya^ 0 ijT '5 oXa of^ou 
njv kitrixofpoy K'^rsVts 
xa) vixcire *itph leayrov, 

’Td OTTXa ds Aaf£*;jM,«y, &tr. 


S. 

'S.itdpra 'Zitdpra, rl xoif^dtrOe 
vTfvQv K^dccpyoy jSaSiJy 
^viryy)aroy xpa^s A^Si^yaf 
(ru[ji.fji^ci)(py ifayrotsiyy^y 
'Ey9viJuei6r}Ts A^ovi$ov 
row ^aKorow 
rov dy^pos eitccivBp,£yov 
<pO^€poS Xa) rpQ[LBpH» 

Td QKXcc &s &c\ 


4. 

O irou cZ^ td$ ©ffjfAOTrJxaf 
'ffiXEi/.OY avros xp^rei 
xdi -rouf Jlkptrcig d(pacyiKei 
xa) avTwy xatA xpo^'tsT 
Metptaxofrlovg avSppcg 
sis T'o xh*tp^y Ttpix^P^* 
xa) wg X£wy 6v[MJt/fji^yos 
els t9 dlfMc ttvy ^ovrs7> 

Td OTtXa dg Xatajpi^ey, &c. 
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*c/j(r(rogy'^AyK^ogf >ca) TcxXXoj ycdf/ivovT'Es t'tjv 7 fEptijyv)<nv 'rijs 'EA- 
Kod ^Xaitoyres 'typf cl^xIolv rijV aaTocrcctriyy slpcory}* 
tray Ko/tOLpyjxs Zvcl Tpex^tKoy (piXtXXyjveXf ^loi v<x f/^oL^sv Tigv 
alriocv, jxer' aurbv ZvOr fjtijr/JOTfoXiry^v elra Zvcx, j8Xa';)^^7z'c*v, 

kTrstroL Zvoc Ttpayp^oLtsvr^y kol) Zvol itpos^uT'a. 


EiTi'i p^as ev (piXeXXr^ya itws (pspBig Trjv (TKXuJ^iay 
Ttod rr^v difctplyoprproy T'ljv Toupxwv rvpuvyloLv 
Tfwg 'toCi^ ^vXa7^ TCOr) u^picrp^s^ Kod ai^^rjpoSsarf^iav 
TTcci^cuy, TfoLpQaytvVf yvyactJtwy dvyjycovroy (pdopeTxy 
Aiv el<rBai £<re7s aitoyovoi ekeIvwv rwv ’EXX‘) 3 vwv 
rwy aXEv^Bpwv ko) <ropwy kcCI tuJv (piXoirarplSwv 
xa) IxfTyoi dir£9yy<rKoy yid rijy iXeudeptocy 
•aoCi Twpcc. Itrsis vifovKSKrOai sts I'eroiccy 'tupoLyyloLV 
ytal Ttoloy yavos Icb7s ia-rdOv) <pujrKrp,iyov 
£7 s r-ijy <ro<plaiy, $uyap.7jyy stp x’ oXa KctKOvorp^iyoy 
7 fws vuv lyLCLrcLfTrr^frojtE (purTtyv^v *EXXa^a 
poc,^a ! ws Zva, (meXsOpov, cTKOtsiv^v Xap^TtaZoLV 
*Of«-/X£i (plXra^'tB TpMHs dvitk rijv alr/av 
ft.Tj rlTtOTijf Tjy^cvy, Xve r^y ditopiav^ 
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'O 1>JAE'AAHN02* 


'Pwo'ff’-ayjcAo-yaXAoi, *EXXa^, Jtal oyj, aXXaj> 
^rov, ujf xire, roVoy |u*gyaXij, 
yyv £6xla, xa* dya^ta 
cc(p* (p8 oipy(i(rBv ij d[J^a^ia,, 

OG't* TiiJi/ffopSarav vd WjV ^UTTy^jcr^ 

T'ouT* slff to oSyjyStrt 

avf^ fsyd^Bi rd tenva^Kpa^siy 
S' 6 ya TtpoKOttovy o\a itpos^d^st 
xod tots eXttIKsi oti xsp^l^st. 
svp67yj oflToS *p^« vSy tr^v <pXoyl^si 
Ma* o^ff toXfj!.7j<nj va ri^v ^uiryijtnj 
itdysi soy dfrjy Kpisiv, 


The above is the commencement of a long dramatic satire 
on the Greek priesthood, princes, and gentry; it is contemp- 
tible as a composition, but perhaps curious as a specimen of 
their rhyme ; I have the whole in MS. but this extract will 
be found sufficient. The Romaic in this composition is so 
easy as to render a version an insult to a scholar; but those 
who do not undemtand the original will excuse the following 
bad translation of what is in itself indifferent. 
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TRANSLATION. 

A Russian^ Englishman^ and Frenchman making the 
tour of Greece, and observing the miserable state of 
the country, interrogate, in turn, a Greek Patriot, to 
learn the cause; afterwards an Archbishop, then a 
Vlackbcy*, a Merchant, and Cogia Bachi or Primate. 

Thou friend of thy country! to strangers record 
Why bear ye the yoke of the Ottoman l^ord ? 

Why bear ye these fetters' thus tamely display’d. 

The wrongs of the matron, the stripling, and maid ? 
The descendants of Hellas’s race are not ye! 

The patriot sons of the sage and the free, 

Thus sprung from the blood of the noble and brave, 
To vilely exist as the Mussulman slave ! 

Not such were the fathers your annals can boast, 
Who conquer’d and died for the freedom you lost ! 
Not such was your laud in her earlier hour^ 

The day-star of nations in wisdom and power I 
And still will you thus unresisting increase. 

Oh shameful dishonour ! the darkness of Greece ? 

Then tell us, beloved Achaean I reveal 

The cause of the woes which you cannot conceal. 


* Vlackbey, Prince of Wallachia.* 
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Tlie reply of the Philellenist I have not translated, as it is 
no better than the question of the travelling triumvirate ; 
and the above will sufficiently show with what kind of com- 
position the Greeks are now satisfied. I trust 1 have not 
much injured the original in the few lines given as faithfully, 
and as near the Oh, Miss Bailey! unfortunate Miss Bailey !*' 
measure of the lloraaic, as I could make them. Almost all 
their pieces, above a song, wdiich aspire to the name of 
poetry, contain exactly the quantity of feet of 

A captain bold of Halifax who liv’d in country quarters,” 
which is in fact the present heroic couplet of tlie Romaic. 


SCENE FROM KA^ENES. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF GOLDONI UY 
SPERIDION VLANTU 

2 K H N H K r. 

IIAAT^IAA Tijy tifyfav xal o\ £vwQey* 

IIAA 4 ! dto to TTapaSvpi h<p(Lyyi voL tijy 

^ioyvv ta dyfpaff ps * ctv autos elmi I sfSata ai naipov vi toy 
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^sv'rpOTtisieruj. [Euyalvsi Bmg aVi ro spyocs^^pi.'] TlaXi^ 
xipi, TfEs pt,fi ci •TfOipoLKOLXw Ttoiog slvoLt tKsTelg iKsiy^g rng dvtdhg; 

AOTA. Tpe7$ •XJpyjcrip.oi av^peg* ^ycLg 6 ytup Euysviog, 6 aX- 
Xog 6 Kup^dpriQs No^ifoXirccyog, %ou 6 T'plrog 6 KupKoyte Aeav- 
^^og -"Ap^aytrjg, 

IIAA. (' AyclifLS(r(i stg ccu^dg iiy slyai 6 i^Xaf^mog, dy op^oug 
dxxcc^ay oyofj^^a.) 

AEA. Ncjt Zjf ij xaXij ru^yj r'a Kvp Evysvla, [TLlycovtctgJi 
OAOI. Na va, 

TIAA. (Auri^ slvon 6 dv^pag /xs dxXo,) Kccxi dv-- 

SpwTte xa/x£ I'yjy %af>iv vd pus (rvyrpo(pEV(ry}g dirayuj s'lg aorsg 
rag dcpayrdhg, cifs ^aXcu vd tag ifai^cv /xiav. [JQ^o^ toy WAov.] 
AOT. ‘OpitraoV (rag* (aruyyjSi<rfji^eyoy 0(p(piyJoy rcuy ^aXevtdy.) 
[Tr)y ep.'nd^st dito to hpyag'Yfpt ts nta^yvi^ia, 

PIA. Kap^idt KapSid, xap^ete KaXyjv Kap$idy, ^eV ahat tl~ 
Tfotag, \Jipo$ t-^v Bittopiay.2 

BIT. *EyM a\<r^dyoii.ai Ttdjg dits^aivw, [^^vyap^atai e]g tov 
aavrov ty^g*] 

*Aifo td TtapdQv^a tujy ovr '^oov (palyoytai oXot^ 6it5 
cTTjxdycuytai aVo to tpaitat^k trvyy^Krpiayoi, Bid toy 
^afyiffpiov tS AadyBps ^Xeitwytas t^v TlXdrl^iBay 
xa) Biat) autog Seiyvai itcJog ^aXsi yd t-^y (poysity;.'] 
EYr. Oxh sraQyjts. 

MAP. MtjV xdp.yats. , , 

AEA. Eixw, <piy£ aV’ aBw* 

IIAA. BoyjQata, ^oi^Ssta, [^evyai duo t^y orxdXay, 3 Aeay- 
Bpog ^aXst vd t^v d>coX86ij<rjj jxe ro (ntaSi^xa) o Eoy* toy (3a<ra,] 
TPA. [Ms ava itidro fx,s (pay) slg y,lay •JtstZ^ta aVo ro 
ytapaivpi, xa) (psvyai Big toy xa^ert^J 
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HAA. [Evyochet aVo ro Ijcjyarijfi itatyyt^ia tpsyouynx^, 
xa} (psvy^i sts rb %ayf,] 

ETP. [Me apiLOL'tct, Bts rb ha<pBV'tB\3<nv tijs IlAa- 

*f§tba.S 9 tvayrloy rS Asciv^pfi, OTfs rijv xotrai'giep^e^] 

MAP. [Eyyatve; xa) avrbs €nyd <nyd »itb 'fb epyas'i^^i^ xal 
^svyei XkywvroLs.^ Rumores fuge, \^Esiu6p£5 ^eyej* 

0\ AsAoi. [’Awo ro hpyoLs^pi difspySv $1$ rb %aV*, xa) xXeisv 
7'^Jy *rfoprc!,y.^ 

BIT. [Mhei sis rby xapsya /SoijSjj/xevi^ ocitb rby ^Pi$6\<pov,'] 

AEA. Aorets roVov* JB-eXw vci epXoj yd ^pL-^uj slg IxaTvo rb 
xdyi. [Me rb slf rb iyuyrloy rJ Euysyis,"] 

EYE. "^Oxif P'V yevoiro Ttork* alrxi eva^s rXrjpoxoLpdag kyocvrloy 
r^$ yuvociKOs rs, xoci kyob n^v Bia^pavravcrw ws et^rb vr^pov 
eCipucL, 

AEA. 28 xaiLvui SpxQv ifwg ^i>£i rb fJi.srayoiw<rfs* [Ktx)jya 
rbv Euyewov /Urs rb a-TtaOL^ 

EYE. Aev cs (po^8[jc*a,u [Kararpix^^ '^oy Asavbpoyj xai rby 
fSidKst yd o’vpB’^ Mruj ror^y^ ore sjplcncujyraf dyotxrbv rb rTtrjrt 
rrjf p^o/yeor/Jia^, Ijx^aiVe; £if avrb, xa) trwysrcct. 

* Aoyo^ \ariyixbs, OTtS ^i\£i yd avn^^ <pEvya rdHf (rvyx^^^f- 
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TRANSLATION. 

Platzidafrom the Door of the Hotels and the Others, 

Pla, Oh God ! from the window it seemed tliat I 
heard my husband’s voice. If he is here, 1 have arrived 
in lime to make him ashamed. [Jf Servant enters fi'om 
the Shop^'l Boy, tell me, pray, who are in those cham- 
bers ? 

Serty, Three Gcntlen^ieii : one, Signor Eugenio; the 
other Signor Martio, the Neapolitan ; and the third, my 
Lord, the Count Lcander Ardenti. 

Pla, Flaminio is not amongst these, unless he has 
changed his name, 

Leander, [Within drinking Long live the good 
fortune of Signor Eugenio! 

[The whole Company^ Long live, &c.] (Literally, 
Na VOL KVf May he live.) 

Pla, Without doubt that is iny husband. [To the 
My good man, do me the favour to accompany 
me above to those Gentlemen: I have some business, 

Serv, At your commands. [Asidei] The old office of 
us waiters, [He goes out of the Giming-lIousei\ 

Ridolpho. [2b Victoria on another part of the 
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Courage, Courage, be of good cheer, it i» 

nothing, ■ 

Victoria. I feel as if about to die, [ Leaning on him 
as if fainting i\ 

[From the windows above all within are seen rising 
from table in confusion : Leander starts at the 
sight of Platzida, and appears by his gestures 
to threaten her life^ 

Eugenio. No, stoji 

Martio. Doti’t attempt — r— 

Leander* Awnyy fly from hence ! 

Fla. Help! Help! [Flies down the Stairs, LGnmiar 
attemptmg to follow with his sword, Eugenio hinders 
himi\ 

[Trappola with a plate of meat leaps over the balcony 
from the window, and runs into the Coffee-House.~\ 

[Platzida runs out of the Gaming-House, and takes 
shelter in the HoleV] 

£Martio steals softly out of the Gaming-House, and 
goes off exclaiming, ** Rumores fuge.” The Servants 
from the Gaming-House enter the Hotel, and shut the 
dooril 

[Victoria remains in the Coffee-House assisted by Ri- 
dolpho.] 

[Leander sword in hand opposite Eugenio exclaims. 
Give way~l will enter that hotel,] 
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Eugmio. No, that shall never be. You are a scoun- 
drel to your wife, and I will defend lier to thc^last drop 
of my blood. 

Leander. I will give you cause to repent tins. [Me* 
nadng with his swordi\ 

Eugenio, I fear you not. [He attacks Leandor a7id 
makes him give back so much that finding the door of the 
dancing girVs house open, Leander escapes through, and 
so fi7mhes^]* 


*'S,wyslai — ^‘finishes’’ — awkwardly enough, but it is the 
literal translation of the Romaic. The original of this comedy 
of Goldoni’s I never read, but it does not appear one of his 
best. “ II Bugiardo” is one of the most lively; but I do not 
think it has been translated into Romaic: it is much more 
amusing than our own Liar,” by Foote. The character 
of Lelio is better drawn than Young Wilding. Goldoni's 
comedies amount to fifty ; some perhaps the best in Europe, 
and others the worst. His life is also one. of the best speci- 
mens of autobiography, and, as Gibbon has observed, “ more 
dramatic than any of his plays.” The above scene was select- 
ed as containing some of the most familiar Romaic idioms, 
not for any wit which it displays, since there is more done 
than said, the greater part consisting of stage directions. 
The original is one of the few comedies by Goldoni wbldt is 
without the buffoonery of the speaking Harlequin. 
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AIA'AOrOI O’lKIAKOI. 


A»rt' o'a vpuyiJiet. 

Sfltf mapetKetT^w i iafftV (At tlv 
jUE* 

dkttifiiTsli (XI, 

TlriyaU/Jt v«i ^nwtlet 
Tim fa tv9v;* 

SC fjM Kvpif, %d(xt% fAi At/1jv 

Twy 

E*y*J w f •Jtapamyu/. 

<y»; 

E’yJ vat tJ {n^w Jta' X‘*P‘''* 

f(f riffpv. 


n &yaKn:* 

Zwn (AH, 

A*)ift €4 /*v 

A^yarrfli /AVt aHft& (xtf* 
Kafhl^a jUMf. 

A^y&iTft fAir. 


FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. 


To ask Jot any thing 

I pray you, cjive me if jou please 
Briii{^ me. 

Lend me* 

Go to seek* 

Now directly 

My dear Sir, do me thin favoiti 

I entreat you. 

I conjure you. 

I ask it of you as a fa\our 
Oblige me so much. 


/IJHedionatt ex^t uiion^ , 

My life 
My dear soul. 

My dear 
My heai t. 

My love. 
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A<« Vrt' Vrt yeif^v; -TTigi- 

•TToPtcrt^f ital ipiXix«i; ii^tujafc. 


10 thank f pay cmplmenU, 
regard. 


E*yJ crng ♦ 

yvwpi^w ^ap»V* 

2»i; tT[jut,t v’nQyjtos 3ta?<» 'TToXAp?. 

E yw ^eXw to }u»/a£( ^«7a 
M* oXtIv fAtf ttjV 
M£ xfltXTiV t*a xttfSiftV. 

si's si/uial u7roxe®®f* 

ET/^ki oXof IJ/xos caj. 

Er^Atti ^tfXos eras. 

Tax«v67«7o? ^tfXos. ^ 

Efri W/i flroXXa ivycHiLos, 
lloXXa ir<tga^iff0£» 

To IttXtuffW. 

EVe lyyjvixif x«l ly?rP3«rnyogof. 

A*v1o tTvttt vgfVov. 

Ti 3'fXc7 « ; rl 0^^*!$ } 

si's wagOMcaXw veS ^ 

IXEu9£ga. 

Xufgls TrfgtTTot^orf;. 

Sif oyttTruI 1^ oX*Jf fiv xetg^wf • 

Ka« lyw o/u.ol(vs> 

T*^^flri7f fji.t rtnig tr^ofcty^ig cap. 

Ef'X«7( tittoTes vi /L<te Tfgor^^feTf j 
£?« tJH' ^iXoy <r»s. 

IfgotyjUiEVW *ra; ffgo<r»ytif <raf. 

Mi mfxYala f^iyAMV 


I thank yau* 

I return you thanks. 

1 am much obliged to you. 

I will do it with pleasure. 

With all my heart. 

Most cordially. 

1 am obliged to you. 

I am wholly yours. 

I am yo:w serrant. 

Your most humble servant. 

You are too obliging. 

You take too much trouble. 

1 have a pleasure 
You are obliging 
That is right. 

What is your pleasure? What are 
your commands ? 

I beg you will treat me freely. 

Without ceremony* 

I love you with all my heart. 

And 1 the same. 

Honour me with your commands, « 
liave you any commands (or me ? 
Command your servant. 

1 wait your commands. 

You do me great honour. 


in Berviiig.;^OU. 
and kind. ‘ ,, ' 
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06«VifV fl ffrtj TTftOrtXaXw. 

ngocrxi/V^CE?! txjuitgilj' /Jtif Tov ag^ov7», n 

COV Jfl/ptOV. 

B?6rtiiv<7f7f rov wwf 'Toy h9vfA,Hfji.»i» 
BiCaitJcrfli:' TOV ttws tSv ayaww# 

Aty ^fXty Titii^ei v«i to to ttiriS. 
IIpoo%t>y^/jta1a ay -rriv ipyovTurff^tf* 
Tlnyaiv^^ eixTtpacrOcc wti o-ag nxoXtfdw* 
xaXri to X.P^®^' 

H’IeV^W to frvrtl /WK. 

Mt )t«|uyr7y y4 h1ptirujfx.ai. fj^} Tostf 

TOTaif ^iXo^jgOirJyaif (roif. 

CrfXflf XoIttov va HWjuw jUi'ay ^x^***" 

hlot; 

TVayw ^<a v» v7tciH»erw* 

£ki(i vci jcajutt' TTjy i2rpo<r«yi^y caj, 

AiV «y«yrtfJ rrQ(rcng vtpttroiricrtg-. 

Aty i7(j.tci TiXtiwf TTegi^roinJiKoj'. 

A'jIo {Tvai TO Xf4Xl7£gOV. 

To£rov TO xotXi7f50V. 

E'xfit Xoyev 4i«a<civ. 

A<a ve^ v« agy^Ji^, va ri/y- 

jtalttifvoijf, x«l rf. 

ETvai &X»3i?iycy, ftyai ^hn^t^ttloy, 

Aiti a^g jtTiuj TJjv aM^siay* 

«7^h avftj. 

TIoVbf at|W.^i^(aXXr£ j 
aval yroTjw;' 

To ir( 5 :«i/a;, ^ev to ifir^vV* 


Not Ro mupli cwemony I 
Present my respects to the gentle- 
man, or liis lordship. 

Assure him of my reinembraoce. 
Assure him of my friendship. 

1 will not fail to tell him of it. 

My compliments to her ladyship. 
Go before, and I will follow you. 

I well know my duly. 

I know my situation. 

You confound me with so much ci- 
vility. 

Would you have me then be guilty 
of an incivility? 

Pgo before to obey you. 

To, comply with your command. 

1 do not like so much ceremony. 

I am not at all ceremonious. 

This is better. 

So much the better. 

You arc in the right. 


7h qf/'rm, deny, consent, 

It is true, it js very true. 

To tell you the truth. 

Really, it is so. 

Who doubts it ? 

There is no doubt. 

I believe it, I do not believe it. 
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Aiyw vh yotu 
Aiyvj *rS 

B«.XXw ^lyyjfAa ??i ^tv fhnt 
Nal, fxu Th m^iy jui«. 

Etf 'Piv crvyeiititriv (au, 

Md vm ^my (xn. 

Nat» e-ac o/aVww. 

2ds ofjiyvw tierdv Tt fAnfAtvoff dvOpuvog* 
tng QfAyvw iVavui ttj Triv 'tifAnv (ah. 

Ili^tvcrilt fAt, 

H'fA'rropu vd <r«f ri fiiSctttua-w 
H* <3'eXa jSaX^ o',7i <3’/Xi1e ^la 

T*f7o. 

M»i (yjpttlfvtlt) i ' 

0*(AiKtilt fjt) vd oX* CfKC ; 

Sl'yw trMf SjxtXul tc^ SXet pust Kal 
craf Xeyw r^v <iXii0£mv. 

E’ytv (Tcts tS )S{€aiWVW, 

To lvpQ^*i}cv<reli, 

To tffi7£VX*^«» 

nptVfi va fTrtf TTir^t'C^w- 
Aw7o Jty EiVai a.5t/v«7ov. 

TJ XoidToy sTyntt jus xaX^vii'pav. 

KaKo^y TcctXo?. 

AfV ilvai aX)]9(Voy» 

ETvflii 

Aty iryai rivohs duh ttvli» 
jeTfai if a fAia dvdlv* 

E yw' a^fi^HfXMy (lyopdliva*^ 

E^yd TO <r«ct vo^ yiXd<rw. 


1 say yes. 

1 say no, 

1 wager it is. 

1 wager it is not so. 

Yes, by my faith. 

In conscience. 

By my life. 

Yes, I swear it to you. 

1 swear to you as an honest man. 

I swear to you on my honour. 
Believe me. 

I can assure you of it. 

I would lay what bet you please on 
this. 

Your jest by chance? 

Do you speak seriously ? 

1 speak seriously to you, and tell 
you the truth. 

I assure you of it. 

You have guessed it. 

You have hit upon it. 

I believe you. 

1 must believe you. 

This is not impossible.' 

Then it is very well. 

Well, well. 

It is not true. 

It U false. 

There is nothing of this. 

It is a falsehood, an impofti^. 

1 was in joke. 

I said it to laugh. 

V 
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I'fl* aA»i0rirt. 

Me wcIti TroAAttt* 

it/yxttlaVFw*; i?p *r«Io. 

T«V 4'^4’®'' 

Av^^^£iiOfJ^eet e;; riHlo* 
l/fJLat CrifA^MVO^, fit 

£’yw ^*V 3tXu;, 

JL^yw fvav7i(ifvop,«t tuIo* 


Indeed* 

It pleases me much. 
I agree with yo». 

1 give my aKsent. 

1 do not oppose this 
I agree. 

I will not. 

I object lo this. 


A*a na ju(j.^n\fv9nc, ve? >i 

vc^ a'T9f«-6r*o»if. 

Ti irpSrrBi va 

Ti dci 9 

T< /u,6 c-vfjt^«\(ve1e Va XrtfAWj 

oVwflv rptmoY S'/Xojwsv 

A*J JCajU-WfAEV y 

ETvat wi> i7egov fyu? vet*’ - — 

^aJBifls aXiyWt, 

aV ehat xaXHigor va— 

t*yw ayetTtyla xaXile^cat 

0«X 7f x^fJiK HaXi7#grt ay-*’"' 

A*^>wn7t /t4i* 

A\ ftg cSv ‘TPiroViTaff iya^’- ■ " ■ ■ 

ETvai tS rite/. 


7 e consult, comidi },o} n ioh i. 


>What ought we to do ? 
lyhat shall vre do ^ 

What do you advise* me to do^ 
What part shall we take? 

Let us do this. 

It Is better that I 

Wail a little. 

Would it not be better that— 

1 wish it were better. 

You s\ill do better if*— - 
Let me go. 

If I were in your place^ I— - 
It is the same. 
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The reader bif the specimens below will be enabled to com- 
pni^e the modern with the ancient tongue, 

PARALLEL PASSAGES FROM ST. JOHN»S GOSPEL. 


Nioy. 

> 

Ki^aX. et, 

1 . EIJ 'n;v »i7oy S Xoyof ’ wX S 
>Ayos »}?oy fxtiet Stu wt\ ^i7oy o 
Xoyo;. 

2. E7oy7of ?7oy uf ?r)iv 

0 «©j* 

3. O^'Xos f-ta 'ir^ayfxnla,^ Sicc fjJmt 

vov fXoyB] iyiynnetff xttl <*vUv 

Hv tyivs TUtvhc* fiTi TyiVi* 

4. Etf C6t?7dy »)7ov ■ml n S7oy 
rd TuV AvdfH»9ru;v. 

6. K«2 to 9w; fij TW ffxoltHv ftyytt, 
Xttl n o-xoteta xa7«>u»^f. 

6. E'yiyiv tyaf uy6guirog aTrirnXfAfVo; 
^wo Tov 0ffiy» Ti SvofJM ry *iufdmc, J 


Ai;flgy 7 wiy. 

Kr^aX. a, 

1. EN ® Xoyo;, xai o Xoyoj 

ffgSf tSv ©eoy» xal ©loj ny 5 Xoyo;. 

2. Ou7of tv Agx^ Tof dwr. 

3. nav7a it* «i77» ^y*y^o' x"g*f 

nyjd' lytvelo ewit £V> « y^ynty, 

4. ’Ey etv7iu |fw»i x«l ^ >fv 

Twv Av0gw»«v. 

5. Ka\ TO (ptoff ly trxoH^ faivtt, tt 
ft tfKolitt <*i77i ^ xoJiXwfitV* 

6 . ‘JByjyilp ayflg«wrof & 

yrrtgcJ ©ss# *iwA»v^f '* 

U 2 
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Tin: INSCRIPTIONS AT OllCIIOMENUS FROM 
MELETIUS. 

’OPXOMENO'S, xoivaJs X>tpnroL^ IloXi; ttotb itXov(rij^'toLTy^ 

xcu lo’^vpjutd'tr), Ttporsoov KOLKsi^evyj BoiwriKcu tlf r^v 

OTToiav yjrov o Nao^* rujv XapiVtuv, £]$ rov OTtohv l'n>y^^'i(.iov teXtj 
cl 08^a.Toi, cSnvog •to e^afog ctvscrycohpQe Ttort- utto tc^v ’AtTTra- 
XccyxcLV *E'ffOLVYiYvptT,ov slg ayVijv rijv n&X/v ra Xapirr^cu , th 
w(c\b 'Ky^vog tvpov hittypafag kv rijXa^p h$ov ry yirKTSEvrog 
Naa itt’ ivop^oLti fyjg OgoroVa, vfo ry Il^turotrTr’aGaw.ia AcO>rof, 
It) twy BouriAsMy BatriXstay AsovT'og, xa) Kwvraynva, E%«crcy<r 
ara;^. ’£v ftlv tr w<a 

OfJg kvlKwv 'toy uyajva t'cwv yapiTY^triwy, 

'EdXitisr’qg. 

** 'AToXXw/vla ’Avrtop^feUf iTo Matccy^pa. 

“ K))f>u5 

ZctfiXo^ ZooiXa Tlufiog* 

'Pa\^w^o;. 

Naw.ijv/a 'AQijvaTo;. 

IloiijrijV feTTwy. 

** ’Ap^vjviag ATjp^OKXaag ©iji^aTo^. 

AjX’tjt'jf 

“ ’AtoXXo^ot^o^ 'AToXXoWra Kpijs*. 

AJXwHr 

** 'PoSiTt'tt'og ’PoliTTa 'Apy^og, 
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“ KiOctplfr^S 

^oLvla,$ ’ A'Ti'oXXoJwrs rs ^avl& AloXeu^ ccTto Kvf^yjf* 
Ki^apwBhs^ 

Ar^pi-^rpios Ylxpu.svltrKS KaX^ijSoVtOf. 

** Tpotycv^ds 

*lTtTroKpirr^S 'Aptropt^^yss ‘Po'^iof* 

“ Kw|xwW^. 

KaAA.trparo<r ’.E^ajcera 0^l^aTo^. 

IIoiijTTjj SctiJpwy* 

A’l^y^vla^ Ayjpt^OKXkvs Gyj^ouos. , 

TVo>c^i7ij^. 

'' AcopoQso^ AwpoSeov Tapaylms^ 

noiij7^5r T/jctyw^iwy. 

2o^o>cA^^ So^oxAiou^ *A6^va,7o^, 

" ^fitOKpilyjg. 

Ka^lpiX0$ ^eo^cJpov ©ijCaTo^. 

“ noiij7Tj^ Ka;|utw^/a;v. 

A*Xs^av^pos A’flrwvo; A^5ijva7o^, 

“ TVoH^iTij^ 

AHrlaXog AltdXou '"AQtjvo.To^, 

OiSs avUwy rov v'^pi.yjloy dyuJva 'tuHy hp,fi^uiwy, 
HcuSccg auAijraj* 

“ AioxA-^f KaAAi/xij^ou ©ijl^aiO^- 

“ llaT^af ^yepi^oyaff* 
yilpoci7yo^ HJvIkov QvjtoCios, 

“ A!yBpag AvXyjldg* 

“ AiokX^S KfltAAtjxij^a ©ij^aTo^ 
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V^ihififog P'o^iVwoy A*py«7of 
lipoiyfv^os 

r7rtroKpa7ijf A*piS‘op^syov$ P*oJtOf 
Kwp,u)$o$* 

Kawirpahs S’gaxirou 
“ T<i eTtiyljita 
KwfwuS'iwy noiljTiJ?. 
A’AiJavS'/sof A*di5va*b;. 


EV 7^? eiep^ ^wpiKtS^. 

Mmirhcu £px/:^vhs aywVoQgT/byTo^ rJi/ 

HoLpdBlfrm i eJajwoVw itdvlm o^ tu& iwitwVav ra 
^apilslha, 

XatiKTfiyKla^ 

^lXivo$ A’daysio^* 

KiipovS 

E»j5w^a5’ SowcfaliOf (^ICstOf* 

IIogiTap 

« Mijrwp ^wHaisus^ 

** I^avpaeu^op 
KpHwv Kxiwvo^ Ssl^EiOf* 

‘‘ AdMildf 
Xlspiysvs)$ H'/oaxAfii^flto 

Aaf^igve^oy FXaJ;^ 
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‘‘ Aa]xaf/30j A’jti^»Aww AtoAcy^ ctTro Mou/^ivaf# 
T/sa/agyJojr 

AVKAa-zr/cj'^WiflOj Ilov6aei$ Txpavlm$* 
K£yf4.acguWf 

't^iHorpc^hs ^iXorpdilaf 

Ta BitmKsioL Kuja,pi,ev^og> 

“ lS,uccp ^05 iVpQ^olo)* Kopujvev$, 


EV OrXXtv AlBiv. 

Mvf<%of IloAux^a^ou^ Tagcoyujxo^ dioyllcovos av^g6<rcri p^o^a- 
y£i(rixylss vmacravTf^ ^^oyiiroy ay£fl)]?cay apyjivlo$ 

aJA/ov7of jcAiof ^hvhp dXHt(r$iyto^, 


EV Ai&iv. ^ 

*• 3'L'va^p^w a^%ov7o^, p.£ivog ^eiXovOluj, oc^X^ wj 

EyJ^wA/ d^xs^oLiLuj (puiKSiOL Of dite^MKOt, fltVo raf 

'*■ <rovyy§oi(puj ntl^ot, rciJv 7roXe|xaf%M^''? >^1? KahirldtxJVy dfsXo- 
fjjsvos rxg (rovyy^jciipds rocf Ktpi^evag ird^ su^pova, 

TT'ao'iJtAeTv ripiopisi^ov ^toxs/af, xij fejtio- 

7sAeTv Auo'iS'ajxco, xij ^/okwo'Ov ka(pi(ro^cJw xcir ro 

“ \pd^t(ri^a. ruj ^dpt^cv, 

>yif7v/ET>in 
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jW'givS^ ciXa\Kopt,£yleo F dpvtay, ^oXvhXsio^ 
*faiJ,ia$ dtsSouKs gJfwXu af^gW|ita; (putKsTi aV4 *td$ o*ouy- 
** Ypoc(puj to KoCloLXuTtov xar ro 4^d(pi(r[jia tuJ ^dfitoy dveXopt^evos 
** tds (rovyy^ac^ws tag niijt^ems TtdptruxpiXoVf eSfpova ^coniaf, 
K^ 71'dp Siwvvcriov Ket<pi(ro$ijipto ^rjputysa, xtJ Xvtri^aiuoy 3“a- 
* If^oliXios TTeSa, twv TtoXspLipYJ^y, jctj t'wv KOtloTeldwy. 

)Rfl-£hErE>t>lllOH 

K!py(oy]os sv spYPixevo ^vvoLpxi*J> /xsvof A’XaX>to/Jtev*w, fs^ 
F £?sMllyj Msvolloio dpX^^^^ pigsty Ttpcilcv. O'fJLoXoyd 
EuCooXu F iXaVyjf o kv T^i tToX* Ipypiusyim, EVfiJij 
}ceM[jil$-r) EuCwXd^ Ti'a^ 7fdXiO$ to ^dveiov difoLv Hat td^ 
of/^oXcylap td^ refliVa^ ^vydpyw a/3%ov7o^, fisivo; ^eiXovSluf, 
xij ou7 otpsiXelij avicd bIi ovbh if dp tdy KoXiv, aXX’ dirkyi 
** 7rav7a irsp) TfavU^j xij diroh^oxySt itdxi to eyoylcs tas 
** ofJ^oXoyia^, si /jt^sv tto?] Js^Oju-svoy y^poyoy EufccXu Itt) vop^lag 
F iti diferlapa ISovetcrt <rovy tififvg $ia Hallijs F; nah 
tjpo^dh$ tovv ^yv^ ^PX^ XP^^^ ° eviaulos o 

“ (isld ^vvapy^ov apyovla Ipy^opt^svlvs diroypa(p£a‘Qy} EJfwXov 
jca?’ iyiavldy snaroy tfdp tdv rap^lay xrj toy voy^ujy dv tdJe 
** HOVfiala tboy irpo^aJujy, Kij twy i^yujv, h^ twv jSewy, H-tj tuJy 
TtTfctfv^ X 1 J Kartya dtap^awy ^ixyj to irXeth^ p^s) diroypdpecro 
otXloya twv ysypap^pJvwv h r? tovyy^wpeiti tj Denali ^ 

yj to £yyo/i,iov Kv^wXoy o^slXst ..«X<^ twf/ 

dpyovplw teltapixovla ES^a/Xt; xaf 

Ixarov hiavlivf Kij toxov ^spelw ^pa^d^ ras (xyds 
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hncirots Hald . •fov xij eiAifpUKhs Irw riv 

“ sp%o/Xrfy/ov xa) 7'a 


EV i\Xot$ Al6oi$* 

A’vo^wpa <rvv<popov ^atpe'* NOKyES. KnXXlitilov cli(^- 
“ aXA-ai,” EV oy^e j«r<a EV/y^a(p^JJoy roVov, 

irvivt^ct, £ ^s7s v7roYpci(po(ji^ev, oJ iraXaio) itpos-kypcKfov, Ka* 
ra 


The following is the prospectus of a translation of 
Anacharsis into Komaic, by my Romaic mastei', Mar- 
marotouri, who wished to publish it in England* 

EIAH'^SIS TYHOrPA^-IKH'. 

Tlpoi rov; sy <pi\oyey£ff xal 

O'^SOI s'ig jSiMx 'sraylo^aird ivlpv<pc2p‘iVj i^^svpey otoVov 
sJyat to XjOTjV/jxov r^$ *ls'oplx5, ccul^f yap s^supitjcelai t) 
tff?,£oy f^s/ji.ccKpua'f^eyyj zjraAaio7ij^, xaT ^awpSvlai wg sv Kaloietpw 
^Qrjt mpd^etg ko) hoiKT^teig sroXXcyy xai hapoptav %'by£v xai 
T£vwy wv t^y ftyijjuojv $t£(rw(ralo KoCi diaaQijcrgi ij 'IropWTj 
slg dima toy aTTayla, 
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M|(K rlJoj* ,EViST)|it>) sl*M taafiojClijloi, »«1 Tavlifi 
^ KpsVfoy uKuv avayxaf** Aowrov vt^e7s f<.oVo< 
TV uVep 8>69*, R ijgsiJpovTef «'?£ 

yoV«;y (*«r, «o9£V wo7£ xa. srJf eufiSijTav sty Tay srarpiJay 

^ay, Sh rd ^'flij. T* >c«1o/J0c<5fia7« xail tv JioJxvi. twv; A'v 
ipu>^irufji,ey Tay A’AXoysysTy, ij^evpay vd. p-a-s Wtrsv 

'Iro;s*>«;y apx^*' >«*' ®P»yo’'“”' 

xai TomypxfiKuii p^ds Ssi^vai' Tay &£T£iy Ttuv IlaTpiJtuv fA«y, 
xai' o'mal yjipa.y.uiydl ymp-tyoi fx.^ ' Fsyypxiptxi^S rcuv^ 
nivaxay, fxay Ksyey, ISm elvai at A’flvai, IW Swap?!), sksi 
at e^Sat, To'cra raJta ^ (xiXia ar£%£* fxia EVap^ia^ aVo 
TV aAXrjV. TaJoy ouxoWfxiiTs T^v fxiay oto’Xiv, lx£ivoy Tiiv aXXy 
xa'tr^. neoc-elt ayipoolvatopiy avl^fftif fxijEXX’jvayxEtpaytuyay 

pay. ws'Oev J7r-apaK<v>i0v«>' * 

aiay, dyvitorif^ws p-di; dvdxpiyoylat p's aulay -r-ey Xoyay. » Ka-^ 
•‘ $us 0 ix Xxu0iay ’Avaxap«y, «>' sTfBptstpxsh t«- 
“ isxyev^potrvya Itatvx K^lpalx ryjs EXXaJoy. ay Scv £p^o- 
« pgi7o Tfll dltwpxlx, ra ^0i) xal Tay No>«y rwv 'EXX^wv, ysXs 
« p£|yp 2xu0i3y xai to oyopa xa'( to wpaypa- 87«) xat o yiBhpof 
“ ■Ia7poy, ay 0^y l/xay0*yf iifisav-pdle;, Siy huvah va 

» ,apo;t<opW 'T^y «X»y 0 iy >!>7v Nopo0i7v i'£y 

» lg£7a?£ Ta ra SdXavoy, Avxapya. xa'. nir7ax8, Sh ihyai^ 
« ya ^Pp^cr.) xa'f va xaX»£pyv]i Ta •?05) tw O'poysytoy ra. 
“ &. 0 P'^7c«p*0£y aw^y0*?£7» £0?ip«J£i«f X^p^tyMp^j 

« rJ Aipot^iyay, «0y lyW8«v s!y Tay ’'f'' 

££ T«. A'y a Nipy A'ya%xpfif, o Kupioy A’eCay B«p0oXo- 

« pawy Siy dveyiywms pi peyi^v Itfjpoyv 

*' iifXioy £y»/»*78p 'Ztiyypxtptii rdiv 'EXXvwv, ’Hfpsuywv au/ay 
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xala |3a9o? eir) ■. 'tpianovla Svtv I7ij, i^vfccyy 

Vay^jv rrjy ‘srspl *E><Xyjvcvy iVop/av ra, ^7;^ f 

ra Nia A^va^cipfrecvg itap" ocilS trpoo'cov^iMda'Qyji xai 

fif T'ctf EvpcvTtaiKd^ AiaXaxle; [iBlEyXufl7'i(r$7),** Kat 
iv kA Xoycy, Qt ’Newlspoty av $ay sitEpvay J/a o^r^yBS raj 
Tlpoyovs^ ^9eXav l<ruj^ urepiipEpwvlat f^alalcug 

vvy. Avid shat Aoyta lv$8(n(X.<r[/.ev8 $ix ro (ptXoyBveg 
TpaiK8y slvai Se (ptXxXrjQag Pspf^ccyS, os~ig £[^el(X(ppxc!‘B roy Neis*/ 
A*yix°^P^^^ raXXixa sig ro Tsppi^xytKoy. 

A!v Xoiitov Kx) TjjxelV ^£Xcvfj(.ey vx (MsSi^ajfjLBV rijs yvwtrsujg 

rujy Xxf/^7tpuJv KxlopOouiLxrojy 6ifS aKXpixy ol ^xvi/*xsro) sxeTvoi 

npOTtxlopBs XV &Tfi6viJ.ujpt,ey yd jU/a9w|u,fy tr^y mpoo^cy 

xx) xv^yjo-lv twv slg '^dg Ti^va^ xcCi E^Ttir^pi^xg xxl sig xd$e 
dXXo sJ$og iJ!,xdrj(reuig, xv ex^P'^y xirspUpysixv vd yvwplcrwiuBv 
73-ddsy xxlxydpi.eSx, kx) OTtolog ^xvp^xrdg kx) (Ji,£yxXsg Pivhpxg, 
£t Kx) zjpoyoysg y;/xwv, <pav, rji^slg yvujpl^of/^ev, sig xxipov oitfi 
ol A'XXoyEVE'tg ^xup^dZea-tv xvl^g, xxl ws wxUpxg urxvloixxdv 
Mx^-^xscvg xs’Sovlxh dg <rvy^pxp*wiusv xirxvleg ttrpodupLwg alg 
^^y E^xSotriv ra ^-au/xatria rala xvyypdpipuxlog ra Nia AVa- 
Xdpxawg. 

*Hf^e7g Sv ol vitoytypx\hp*kyoi ^kXo\hBv IkIbXsxsi wpo^ip^wg 
•njv 'AUlxfipxxty ra jxl rijV xxld ri dvvxlov ij^aTv xxX^y 

<ppdxiy r^g vvy kxT op^Xlxg, kx) ex^dvleg rak flf rvirovt 
Ao/xgy ro KxXXwTrltrsi p.s tag Vawrypxfixag Xllyxxxg /At xifXxg 
P*w/AaTxa; ki^ug lyxe^a/jay/Agya; sig i^iKxp.xg ypccf^fialx, 
TuporiSsylsg d,lt cikko ;^i}<rt/xoy kx) dppJ^tov elg tijv*lg-opixy. 
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O Xov ro trvyypoLif.iLX yti/et sl$ Td(j.s^ $(^$eHa Tta/ct 
^J/xijcr<y 'llxhixyjs E'yc^dvecjjf, H* T'ifX.ij oAe re Xvyyp<ii/^i/.ahs 
tUvat ^i^prnx r^s Bisyvv}^ hti 'tyjv tffpO(r^Hyjv rJjy Teuj- 

ypa<piKcvy mtviiKMy, O' ^lAoyfviJf Sv Xvy^pop^yjltjs •srpeirsi >a 
vXrjpcucr^ e]$ Kaie Tof/^ov ptoplyt svx kx) Kapavlavix tiKoari rf ^ 
BiiyyY^P, kx) re7o Kajw-pav tsT^oJorii^, aAA’ su$vp on 8 

rw wccpxSoOfj 6 Topt^op rjitwi^lvos kx) Bspi^kvos, 

*Eppcx)iji,byoi Ku) £v$xiiJi.oy^f ^ix'^icioils ‘EXX^Vwv Uxthf, 

up^ehpxs dyditYf^ s^yplrjpiivot 

^lujdyyy}^ MappoarohpYj^, 

Ay)fjt,y)lpiop Be>/tepr}^ 
J:,7ivpi^wy Ups^shg 

EV Tpifri*o» 0*xlwtpl8y 1799. 


THE LOKD’^) PRAYER IN ROMAIC. 

n HATE PAMAE 6 TToS slo'Xi ei; t^ou; JpxvovSf d$ dyixcrby^ 
tl Syopi^d ere. AV ij /SacrtAe/a re. AV yiivi; ro ^tAvj/xcc 
Kxdm ?*av dpxvivy trCij xa) el; rr^j/ y^v» Jo 
KXSjjpr^ptyoy^ ^6$ ^XS ro c^p^Bpoy. Kx) (ruyx dipr^xe pxg rx 
hA) f/XrfTj xvyp^t^poupsy roug upeofBiKblxg fmg, 
fi^P p^i ^ip^iS mipxxpi^y^ dWx kXsvis pMXspxg xtro rov 
Or» llixijo’8 tlva* if 0xxi\eix Si ^ Soyxptg -kx) ^ So^x 
iflf rw)^ xitSyx^, *A|xijy. 
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IN GREEK. 

ITATEP q iy t‘o 7$ spavotg, dyiaa-^loj 'to oyojw^a cu* 
'E^xQsIm tj /SacriP^sia o-a- yfiv^Sijrw ro ^£Xy)[/.d era, wV ev tipxytp, 
kol) eir^ yyj$. Toy ctploy 13/xwy rov I'reiatriov (S'oj* TjjxTy (trjfiepoy^ 
Ka) <x(psf -^[aHv rd o<psi\rifjia.la r^if^C^V;, wV xai roT^ 

c(psikelais T^pLMv. Koc) /Jtij f’Krsyeyx^f ireipa.a-p.oy, aXXc? 

pucrai duo rS Ttovr^pH. OVi (ra Ir^V tj iSfit^Xg/a, Hflt) 7 
^flvap>i$, xa) Wfa gj^ roD^ aiwvaf. ' ■'AjWriJy. 


CONCLUSION. 

'riie forogoiiig selections from the Romaic are, of 
course, offered to the scholar only ; and I trust tliat tlie 
critic will not quarrel with that part which is intended for 
his sole perusal, and for the faults of which I am not re- 
sponsible. For the errors in the inscriptions copied from 
Meletius, the worthy archbishop must be himself respon- 
sible, but there is a hope that they may yet be rectified; 
'for part of the marbles on which they are inscribe^ still 
exist, and were purchased by an English traveller in 1810^r 
It is the ppiniou of one of tire first scholars in this country^ ^ 
that if accurately they might be of great u|e 
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explabbg die dialect, and coKotquonily le^t »ring th(' 
m^tre» of Pindar.” ^ 

Xhero can lie little difficulty in obtaining a fac simile, 
but I much regret not having copied, or obtained a copy 
<4 the ioscri^tioii on the spot, wliich, to the best ( fmy ic- 
veiy legible. 


THi: LNU. 








